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EDITOR’S PAGE * MICHAEL J. CROSBI 


You have probably already noticed that Faith & 
Form looks a little different. In our last issue, which 
presented the winners of our annual awards pro- 
gram, we instituted a new design for the journal; 
in this issue we've had an opportunity to push it 
a bit further. 

Our graphic designer, Dave Kuhar of The Media Cellar, is responsible 
for the new look. Because Faith & Form is read not only by artists, archi- 
tects, and other design professionals who are visually attuned, but also 
by clergy and others who are champions of good design in the service 
of faith, we believe the journal’s design should work in the service of 
our readership. Our primary motivation for the redesign was to make 
the magazine easier to read, with a more user-friendly typeface, larger 
photos, and better use of white space. We think Dave has done an excel- 
lent job in freshening up the journal’s presentation while preserving a 
sense of the earlier design’s restrained, elegant appearance. Please let us 
know what you think as we continue to make refinements to this new 
graphic design. 

Which brings us to a new section of the magazine: with this issue we 
debut a “letters to the editor” column, which we have named “Views.” 
Communication, of course, is a two-way street (actually, it’s more like 
an eight-lane clover-leaf highway). One of the most important missions 
of this journal is to further debate and dialogue on all aspects of design 
for worship, and our readers need a place to voice their views. The new 
Views column, which debuts on page 22 of this issue, is a space where 
your voice can be heard. Please mail, fax, or email us your views and 
we ll make sure that they become part of the ongoing conversation. 

You will detect a strong Italian accent in this issue’s conversation. 
Richard Meier’s Jubilee Church in Rome is our cover story, which 
includes an interview with the architect on the design of the building 
and its meaning. This new church is a landmark work not only because 
it was the product of an international competition and was built to com- 
memorate the Roman Catholic Jubilee year of 2000 (it was dedicated on 
the occasion of John Paul Il’s 25th anniversary as pope). The church also 
displays conflicting currents in the design of religious buildings across 
faiths. For example, there is a welcoming sense of openness, while at the 
same time it is surrounded by a foreboding wall. Ashraf Salama’s insight 
ful article on the creation of the Islamic Cultural Center, also in Rome, 
shows the co-existence of Christian and Islamic traditions within the 
Eternal City, and how they have influenced each other since the comple- 
tion of this important project. Shifting gears to the American Southwest, 
Talitha Arnold and Craig Hoopes consider the role of landscape in faith 
traditions and how awareness of the land can be part of the worship 
experience. Noting his passing in February, a number of readers have 
contacted Faith & Form with remembrances of liturgical designer Frank 
Kacmarcik. Carol Frenning writes about his work and influence on litur 
gical design in the latter half of the 20" century (Robert Rambusch and 
Ed Sévik also contribute their thoughts on Kacmarcik in this issue). 


MICHAEL J. CROSBIE IS THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF FAITH G FORM AND CAN BE 
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By MICHAEL J. CrosBir 


ming upon Rome's new Jubilee Church is 
e discovering a rose among the thorns. It 
lens as a rose might, petal by petal, invit- 
> you to enter the folds. Architect Richard 
ier’s first commission in the Eternal City is 
and in Tor Tre Est, a working-class neighbor. 
od of 1970s concrete slab and brick housing 
ojects approximately six miles east of central 
me. By public transport, one takes a trolley 
ym Rome's Termini Station for miles through 
rawling post-war housing projects, then a city 
s that winds its way into the heart of Tor Tre 
ste. A fleeting glimpse up a winding street 
eals the Jubilee Church in an expanse of trav- 
‘ine, arcing in full bloom. 

The Jubilee Church (consecrated Dio Padre 
sericordioso) is one of 50 new churches 
unned by the Vatican in the late 1990s to be 
structed in Rome and its environs, mark 
» the Roman Catholic Church’s Jubilee year 
2000. While most of the other churches 
re designed by architects native to Italy, the 
tican determined that this church would be 
» product of an international invited design 
Seed (Faith & Form published an exten- 
e account by John Dillenberger and Daniela 
rd of the competition in Vol. 31, No. 2). Along 
th Meier, designs were submitted by Tadao 
do, Peter Eisenman, Frank Gehry, Santiago 
latrava, and Gunter Behnisch. Meier's design 
a church that was open and welcoming, that 
buld engage the poor neighborhood around 
carried the day. In fact, Vatican officials were 
taken by the design that they asked Meier 
change nothing—they wanted it construct 
exactly the way he had designed it. (Meier 
scusses the design and other features of the 
pject in an exclusive interview that begins on 
ge 11 of this issue.) 

Alas, there are differences. The biggest 
Ange is a wall that now surrounds the church 
d its plaza, which was added by the client. It 
rludes an opaque sliding gate that suggests 
p church isa fortress, not the open, welcoming 
use of worship called for in the competition. 
pier saw the church and the plaza as part 
the life of the community, a place where 
ople could congregate and make this space 
d the church their own (the way countless 
her Italian churches are used by their com 
Anities). Instead, the wall guarantees that the 
wza of the Jubilee Church will remain empty 


A MODERN MASTER CREATES A 
New CHURCH IN THE ETERNAL CITY 


and off-limits, day to day, from the people of 
Tor Tre Teste. 

In the Mediterranean sun, Meier's curved walls 
of self-cleansing, pristine white cement—a mate- 
rial first used by Pier Luigi Nervi in his Palazzo 
della Sport in Rome in 1958—are brilliant, if not 
blinding. The building’s whiteness seems to radi- 
ate from within, and although this church is not 
dedicated to the Virgin, its immaculate presence 
suggests the long tradition of Mary worship that 
is particularly Italian. The convex walls scored 
with lines of latitude and longitude allude to the 
propagation of the Catholic Church around the 
globe, or its three shells might symbolize the cur- 
rent third millennium of the Church’s existence, 
or the holy trinity. 

Walking around the plaza, observing this 
gleaming object, one gets the impression 
that the shells are pressing in, and you might 
anticipate a strong sense of this spatial pres- 
sure within the worship space. But, the reverse 
is actually the case. Once through Meier's tall 
yet compressed narthex, and around the wall 
that blocks your view into the space, the inte- 
rior of the Jubilee Church inflates before you, 
pushing up and out. Reading the double-sided 
concrete shells from the inside, one senses the 
release of a spirit that expands the space, fill- 
ing it like the Pentecostal wind. The void above 
your head bows out like a wing of glass, reveal- 
ing the Roman sky and filling this space with 
soft light. 

The most remarkable quality of this wor- 
ship space is its intimacy. While photographs 
of the interior suggest that it is a chasm, it 
is actually a space that caresses you, hold- 
ing you in an embrace of white. Here, Meier 
notes Borromini’s Sant’lvo della Sapienza in 
the heart of Rome as a design influence. This 
small chapel, constructed between 1642 and 
1660, has a pristine white plaster interior and 
mystical light. The space explodes over your 
head, spiraling into Borromini’s lantern. | vis- 
ited Sant’lvo after seeing the Jubilee Church, 
and the character of these two spaces is simi- 
lar in subtle ways. 

Liturgically, the layout of the main worship 
space in this modern building is rather conser- 
vative. The main altar, presider’s chair, reredos, 
and pulpit are found on the west wall. Meier 
explains that the orientation of the site, the 
main approach to which is from the east, made 
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this necessary. Some have faulted Meier for this 
reversal of where one expects to find the altar 
in a Christian church, yet the apse in St. Peter’s 
Basilica is to the west. 


More surprising is the arrangement of pews 
as they are usually found in churches designed 
before the Second Vatican Council, all facing in 
one direction toward the altar. Meier notes that 
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View from the southeast, 


with wall surround the site 
Photo: © Alan Karchmer/Esto Photographics 
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Day chapel is screened 
from sanctuary to the 
right in photo 

Photo: © Alan Karehmer/ 

Esto Photographics rer 


Altar furniture is all rendered in 


found throughout the church 
Photo; © Alan Karchmer/Esto Photographics 


travertine, 


the fixed pews and their orientation were stipulated by the client. The tabernacle, which has in 
recent years has been placed in any number of locations in Catholic churches, is to the south of 
the chancel, so it can be shared between the main worship space and the day chapel. The font 
is also positioned off to the south side of the main worship space, and not in a prominent spot 
(where it is now posited in many Catholic churches in the U.S)). 

But these details do not detract from the power of what Meier has created in the Jubilee 
Church. Nigel Ryan, an architect in Rome who helped coordinate the project and served as 
Meier's representative during construction, remembers how crowds of Tor Tre Teste resi- 
dents swelled in the plaza on the dedication day, clamoring to get in. As they passed into 
the soaring white space, some halted as if possessed by a vision before them. “Bellissimo,” 
they whispered. 

There is a guest book near the narthex that is already filled with comments by visitors from 
all over the world who have made a pilgrimage to Dio Padre Misericordioso. But one of the most 
poignant is from a local man, who wrote that he cannot believe that such a beautiful church 
now occupies the center of his neighborhood: “It is as though Christ himself has come as a visi 
tor to Tor Tre Teste.” 


\ CONVERSATION WITH RICHARD MEIER 


re architect of the Jubilee Church discusses its 
psign and the meaning of sacred architecture. 
ichael J. Crosbie: | would like to know if you 
pnsciously thought about pilgrimage in how 
pu approach this site from the east, the way 
fine proceeds down that long street, into the 
part of the site, and the Jubilee Church is 
vealed to you. 

fichard Meier: Well | didn’t think so much 
pout pilgrimage, but it’s the sort of access 
lat seemed the most obvious. Even if you 
nly think about the community, that’s how 
Me community would reach the church. I 
Wnticipated that there would be a fair number 
visitors, but I never thought of it as a pil- 
‘image church. 

rosbie: When I visited, there was a steady pil- 
Hy image of visitors, some of them architects. 
‘hen you come across the first threshold of the 
ilding itself, what was the intent of the blank 
Mall, that you move around to either side? 

! lleier: The doors on access are not intended 
i be open for everyday use, so it is a foyer. 
bur choice is go left or right, so it seemed 
ike a straight forward way of handling the 
‘quence of spaces. 

rosbie: My impression is that it magnifies the 
Kperience of the space. What about the lay- 
t of the pews themselves? 

Jeier: This had been one of the points of dis- 
Iission between people who think that there 
| hould be a looser seating arrangement than 
}e more traditional one of pews. The original 
| ogram asked for pews. There were those 
lho constantly mentioned that this was an 
Wid fashioned church in that it had pews. | 
Fought that up to the monsignors who we 
) ere dealing with, and they where adamant in 
at they didn’t want seats. They didn’t want 
ose chairs, they wanted pews. 

osbie: I’m curious about the arrangement 
the pews, the fact that they are on access 
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with the altar. The movement in the Catholic 
Church, at least in the United States, since the 
Second Vatican Council has been to place the 
altar more at the center of the space and radi- 
ate the pews around the altar. It’s more of a 
communal arrangement. 

Meier: It’s a little static that way. 

Crosbie: The placement of the tabernacle off 
axis to the south of the main altar is much less 
traditional because it is not the focus when 
you first walk into the sanctuary. 

Meier: Well, we had many discussions about the 
placement of everything, and once you make 
one decision, the next decision sort of follows. | 
can't say which came first, but it has to do with 
the whole arrangement within the atrium. 
Crosbie: You need to share the tabernacle 
between the day chapel to the south and the 
larger, main worship space. 

Meier: Right. 

Crosbie: Why is the altar located to the west 
rather than to the east, as is historically done 
in most Catholic churches? 

Meier: This is a legitimate question. The location 
of the site, in the heart of the community, and 
the primary access to the site, dictated the posi- 
tioning of the entrance. If the altar were placed 
in the east one would have to enter from the 
back of the church, which makes little sense. 
Crosbie: Where you surprised that this build- 
ing was built pretty close to the way that you 
designed it? 

Meier: | have had this experience before in 
other competitions that I’ve won. It was my 
suggestion after winning the competition that 
we take the meeting room, which in the com- 
petition entry was a kind of appendage to the 
bar and put it underneath. But they said no, 
no we like it the way it is. 

Crosbie: A wall now completely surrounds the 
church, blocking the view from the street. 
Meier: Yes, that’s unfortunate. That was added 
to the design, quite late. It was a security issue 
and seemed unnecessary to me, but they were 
rather adamant about it. 

Crosbie: One of the underlying concepts of the 
competition and the design was to make the 
church welcoming. 

Meier: | agree. It seemed to me that it should 
have been all open. This makes it a kind of 
precinct. I felt kids should be allowed to run 
around the plaza at any time of day. That's 
the way most of the public spaces which I’ve 
designed are, whether it’s at home or ina place 
like Barcelona-it belongs to the public. But the 
archdiocese thought differently. “This is our 
domain, we've got to keep it under control.” 


Early design sketches exploring building’s geometry 


Crosbie: You've designed many museums. 
Were there ideas about museum design and 
the ritualistic way one moves through muse- 
ums that found their way into this building? 
Meier: | wouldn't say it comes from museums. 
| think it comes from the concern about light 
and illuminated space. Whether it’s a church 
or a museum, light is very important to me- 
the changing qualities of light, how the space 
changes, and how your experience there 
changes with it. In a church it is even more 
important, because this is a building used 
throughout the day, throughout the seasons, 
and sometimes at night. 

Crosbie: Do you think you've created sacred 
space in this design? 

Meier: | do, yes. 

Crosbie: What is the quality of sacred space in 
this building? 

Meier: Well, for me the quality of sacred space 
is that it’s a space that you enter and immedi- 
ately feel a sense of being removed from the 
outside. After entering, you realize that you're 
here to think about things you wouldn't nor- 
mally think about if you were walking down 
the street or at home. It’s a space of contem- 
plation and introspection. 

Crosbie: That's a quality of sacred space 
across all denominations and all faiths. Some 
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View of the church as it faces west (altar wall) 
Photo: Andrea Jemolo 


have questioned how a Jewish architect could design a Catholic church, Crosbie: What do you say to those who criticize the Vatican’s choice of § 
but | think that’s really beside the point when you're trying to create you for this project? ; 
sacred space. Meier: It was a great honor and a great privilege to be chosen. The true 
Meier: That's right, it’s about making space. For me this is one of the _ test is how people feel about being in the church, not how they react to 
most important experiences of my life. | feel honored, appreciated,and me, not whether the entrance is revised, or whether “Richard Meier is a 
feel that I’ve been able to do something that other people will value. Jew,” but rather how it is received by those in the parish of Tor Tre Teste, 
t is very clear that the Catholic Church chose my design based on its _ and how it is enjoyed by visitors that will come to experience it. Anything 
merits, not because of a need to make a statement in regard to their _ that makes a statement is open to criticism. 
relationship to Jews throughout history. Three of the architects in the Crosbie: What history or essences of building in Rome do you feel you } 
competition were Jewish. They were chosen to compete because they _ captured in this building, or do you feel were influential on you? ) 
were among the top architects of our time. However, | think it is impor- Meier: There are very few cities that are so rich in the history of archi } 
tant that there is communication and mutual admiration and respect _ tecture like Rome today. Architecture is what is what Rome is all about 
petween members of all faiths. As the architect of this church, some as far as I’m concerned. Rome is architecture. For me to be part of tha { 
night say that 1 am to some degree a symbolic bridge between faiths. continuum was very important. To build this church in Rome and bring } 
| think what people respond to is the human scale. It’s intimate, it’s | Rome into the 21st century, | think is an extremely important value no 
not overwhelming. That’s why it has to be experienced. You have no only to me, personally, but to the city. It’s not simply a city of the past 
dea what it’s like without being there. Light is the protagonist of our _ it’s a city of the present and the future. Through the magnificent usi 
inderstanding and reading of space. Light is the means by which we _ of space, form, and light- rather than through ornament, illustratior 
are able to experience what we call sacred. Light is at the origins of this and symbolism - the Jubilee Church shows the true “modernity” of th 


building. | am reminded of H.G. Gadamer’s words in The Relevance of _ Catholic Church’s efforts to adapt to the revolutionary time we live in. 
the Beautiful, “We only have to think of certain expressions like the _ Crosbie: This is even more important for this neighborhood, because ity! 
‘play of light’ and the ‘play of the waves’ where we have sucha constant a place that is economically stressed. 

coming and going, back and forth, a movement that is not tied down Meier: The purpose of this church is to weave an isolated residenti&# } 
to any goal. That the sense of freedom and movement - bothin human __ district back into the communal fabric of Rome. | hope we accomplished | 
festivities, and also in natural phenomena as the play of light - may be _ this architecturally by creating a sense of appropriateness, flow, and 
seen as fundamentally theological.” movement throughout the site. The church and community center pro- 

In the Jubilee Church, three circles of equal radius generate the profiles vide the more than 8,000 residents of the immediate area a space for | 
of the three concrete shells that, together with the spine-wall, make up __ ritual, play, and celebration. Hopefully, the more than 25,000 residents 
the body of the nave. The three shells define an enveloping atmosphere __ of the larger area of Tor Tre Teste will avail themselves of the church facili- 
in which the light from the skylights above creates a luminous spatial ties as well. The placement of the building in the area where apartment }} 
experience, and the rays of sunlight serve as a mystic metaphor of the _ buildings fan out from the main street of the complex creates an anchor | 
presence of Goc 


for the area. As one approaches, the lines of access are so clear visually, 
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Photo: Andrea Jemolo 


| Detail of the concrete shell walls 


neighborhood to the church? 


ground level to be there. 


Meier: At the dedication people who lived ir 
the neighborhood just were thrilled. They 
couldn't believe that this is something that was 
brought to their neighborhood. I think they fel 
this way even during construction. Whenever | 
was there people were out on their balconies, 
looking. They're part of the church and it is par 
of the community. You don’t have to be at the 


Crosbie: | understand that the type of con 
used in the church was also used by Nervi. 
Meier: The white cement was originally invent- 
ed for the Olympic Stadium in Rome, desi 
by Nervi. This material was suggested to 1 
the engineer Gennaro Guala of Italcementi. It is 
a beautiful white concrete with a smooth 
that resembles polished marble without vein- 
ing. The engineering effort involved in erecting 


that one is drawn directly into the church. 
Crosbie: What has been the reaction of the 


crete 


ened 


ne by 


inis 


the shells was Herc 
a fantastic job of rea 


designed to move on 


ean and Italcementi di 
izing my design. Each o 


the blocks weighs eight tons, and a crane was 


racks. 


that you were less than joyful about? 


being done on Italian time. is 


Crosbie: Was there anything in the execution 


Meier: Well, of course being American, the 
notion of time is different than it is in Italy. 
It took a while to realize that this project was 
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SACRED LANDSCAPE 


“Tell me the landscape in which you live,” wrote 
the novelist Jose Ortega y Gasset, “and I will tell 
you who you are.” 

Congregations and architects, especially in 
the American desert Southwest, could expand 
on Gasset’s observation: “Show me the church 
you've built in that landscape, and I'll tell you 
who you are.” 

Historically many of the sacred spaces 
Protestants have created in places like Phoenix, 
Albuquerque, or Santa Fe have belied how 
uncomfortable they've felt in this desert. Like 
churches elsewhere, Southwest churches have 
been designed to help people feel at home, 
except that home is somewhere else like 
Michigan or Massachusetts — some place lush 
and verdant, not vast and filled with cactus. The 
result often is a building that doesn’t blend in 
with the landscape and a congregation that is 
dislocated from the desert around them. 

For the past several years, we - a pastor and 
an architect ~ have worked together and with 
the United Church of Santa Fe to develop sacred 
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space that tells a different story of who we are 
and who we want to be in this land. Neither of 
us were “present at the creation” of the United 
Church in 1980, or when the first building - a 
small multi-purpose sanctuary and even small- 
er children’s room — was constructed. However 
both of us for many years have explored the 
relationship between spirituality and the land, 
and both of us are committed to helping the 
congregation connect with the sacredness of its 
setting in the Southwest. 

Talitha Arnold is a_ third-generation 
Arizonan who returned to the Southwest in 
1987, after a 10-year sojourn in Connecticut for 
seminary and work, to become the pastor for 
the then-seven-year-old church. Craig Hoopes, 
a native of Baltimore, who has designed both 
sacred and performing arts spaces on the 
East Coast, in Santa Fe, and Ecuador, moved 
to Santa Fe in 1992. He started to work with 
the United Church in 1997 when the congrega- 
tion decided, after several years of making do 
with insufficient space, to develop a master 
plan and begin a series of building projects to 
expand and remodel. 

The church's critical need to accommodate 
its growth has offered an opportunity to devel- 
op a unique sacred space in Santa Fe, one that 
incorporates both the essence of the church's 
Protestant tradition and the deep sacredness 
of the desert landscape. 


A LAND TO BE TAMED 

Seeing the sacred quality of the Southwest 
has been a difficult task for Anglo-American 
Protestants. Unlike Navajos, Hopis, or other 
Native Americans for whom the desert is home, 
Christians have long regarded it as a strange 
and hostile place of testing and temptation. 
And unlike the Spanish Catholics whose Iberian 
homeland looked similar to this new world, the 
early Protestant settlers left behind “field and 
forest, vale and mountain” to come to this dry 
land of ancient rock and endless sky. Even the 
colors of this region-red rock and brown earth- 
were disconcerting for people accustomed to 
green hills and blue lakes. Consequently the 
move often felt like an exile from Eden, well 
expressed by a young Congregational girl from 
Connecticut who wrote, “Goodbye God, we're 
moving to Montana.” 

Church historian Sydney Mead notes that 
many of the early settlers (and church builders) 
“felt lost in the limitless spaces, overwhelmed 
by brute nature.” From the beginning of settle- 
ment-and church building-that dislocation 
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By TALITHA ARNOLD AND 
CraiGc Hoopes, AIA 


and fear often drove the new immigrants to 
regard the Western landscape as they did its 
original inhabitants - in need of conversion, 
even conquering, and made to look and feel 
like “back home.” 

That longing for home was expressed in a vari- 
ety of ways for the early Protestants. Among the 
settlers favorite hymns, for example, were “Come 
to the Church in the Wildwood,” and “Shall We 
Gather at the River?” - incongruous selections 
for the upper Sonoran desert of Arizona and the 
high desert of northern New Mexico. 

Looking homeward fueled their architectural 
decisions as well. As Mead notes, settlers from 
the Midwest and East “rebuilt what they could 
of the old and remembered in the new place. 
The new structure never looked quite like the | 
old, but it was their own, and it was continuous | 
with their past and the ‘east’ and it was the sur- 
est hope for the future.” 

Derivative architecture wasn’t limited to the 
1800s. With its white steeple and Greek columns, 
the Congregational Church (United Church of 
Christ) in Tempe, Arizona, where Arnold grew 
up, looked like it had been transplanted directly 
from a Connecticut green. Its steep slanted roof 
was designed to keep off the snow, in a region 
with less than 10 inches of rain a year and a 
snow shower once a century. The congregation 
dates back to the 1880s, but the New England 
style building was constructed in the 1950s. 

You can find countless examples through- 
out the Southwest of churches that might be 
appropriate in the Midwest or the East Coast, 
but make no sense in places like the American 
Southwest. 

In another attempt to feel at home in this 
region, some Protestant congregations adopt a 
Spanish mission style, such as Neighborhood 
Congregational Church in South Phoenix, 
founded in 1917 and built in 1942. Such churches 
blend in better with both the indigenous archi- 
tecture and the surrounding landscape, but one 
might question this Protestant adaptation of a 
traditionally Catholic style. Often the sanctuary 
became more linear, and the Congregational 
experience of the community gathering in 
a more egalitarian meetinghouse was lost. 
Perhaps circular Pueblo kivas or Navajo hogans 
might have been a better indigenous model. 

In Santa Fe, a large Baptist church has just 
broken ground for its new building, whose stuc- 
co walls, wood vigas and portals, and Spanish 
design mirrors that of two historic Presbyterian 
churches as well as the newest Catholic church 
down the street. 
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» ‘Celebration Circle’ is based on an ancient kiva form, carved into the earth. Photo: Robert Reck 


In addition, many Protestant churches in the 
suthwest, both historic and contemporary, 


lisconnect the congregation from its desert 


(prroundings. Rather than helping people feel 
} ~ home in this landscape, they have been spe- 
‘fically designed to keep out the outside world. 


side their thick cinderblock walls lined with 
ained glass windows, the congregation can’t 


Ven see this land of little rain, lots of cactus, 


d even more sky. 
Far from honoring the sacredness of this land, 


Mich church architecture fuels the fear of the 


asert and the subsequent desire to redeem it 
dam it, develop it — to make it into the garden 


Je think God intended it to be. 


Like the early pioneer churches, the United 
urch of Santa Fe is composed primarily of 
nglo immigrants, people who have moved to 
1e Southwest from someplace else “back East” 
hich, for native Southwesterners, includes 
1e Midwest). Thus we face many of the same 
allenges, spiritually and architecturally. How 
9 we create a sacred space that helps people 
el at home in this place? How can the sacred 
ace of the church connect people with the 
acredness of this landscape and also honor 
eir Protestant heritage. 


ESIGNING FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
esigning a new church in the Southwest 


!heant deciding what that heritage was, archi- 


‘scturally as well as theologically. Did we want 


ained glass windows, padded pews and a 
vided chancel, or is it the simplicity of design 
at underscores a direct relationship to the 


hystery and power of God? Our heritage also 


‘cludes the emphasis on the gathered commu- 


nity, be it for worship or town meetings. And 
our belief in God’s continuing revelation, as 
Pilgrim leader John Robinson affirmed, “There 
is always more light and truth to break forth 
from God’s word.” 

If that continuing revelation is at the heart of 
our faith, then we can be open to the lessons of 
this particular landscape and let it teach us about 
the sacred and about our place in this world. 

The lessons from this land are many. One is 
the age of things. You can see millions of years 


Kiva fireplace in corner, with shadows of trees in the sun- 
light, adobe wall, and acequia in foreground. 
Photo: Robert Reck 


Corner of sanctuary has generous windows for light and 
views of the landscape. Photo: Robert Reck 

in the desert landscape. The layers of moun- 
tains and mesas, representing eons, offer a new 
perspective to our place in the universe. 

A second lesson from the land is its vast- 
ness. The vistas are immense. In Santa Fe (as 
in Phoenix, before smog and pollution) you can 
see 70 miles in both directions. At night, you 
can see the constellations with clarity. Like its 
age, the region’s vastness frames human life in 
a new way. 

A third is the land’s fragility. In the desert, 
we are daily aware of the scarcity of water and 
the limited ability of this earth to support life, 
be it animal, plant, or human. “Back East,” the 
experience of nature is different. With all the 
rain and snow, Easterners have to keep the veg- 
etation at bay. In the West, if you cut into the 
earth, it’s felt for generations. In the Southwest, 
we can see first-hand our relationship with the 
earth and our responsibility for its care. 

Out of that fragility comes a fourth lesson 
— interdependence. Western myths of lone 
rangers aside, survival in the desert depends 
on our acknowledging the connections with 
creation and other human creatures, and one 
could affirm, with the Creator. 

These are not easy lessons. Life in the desert 
can be overwhelming, even with air condition- 
ing and swimming pools. A sacred space needs 
to offer shelter, be it from the stormy blast of 
thunderstorms and sandstorms or from the 
desert’s intensity of light and heat. As a child in 
the “Valley of the Sun,” Arnold loved one partic- 
ular church because it felt like a cave, with only 
stained glass windows and no outside light. 
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That dark, cool space provided protection from the glare of the summer 
sun and the immensity of the landscape. 

To be sure, architecture must hold us close within the vastness of the 
desert. At the same time it needs to give us a sense of where we are in the 
world and invite us to enjoy that world. That's what we've tried to do at 
the United Church of Santa Fe. 

In the original sanctuary, the congregation took a lesson from our 
native brothers and sisters and incorporated the four elements of cre- 
ation: earth (in an adobe tram wall); water (in an acequia, a fountain 
that is both a reminder of baptism and a symbol of the irrigation ditch- 
es that bring life to the communities and farms of this region); fire (in 
a kiva fireplace); and wind (which some claim is best represented by 
the preacher). 

In the expansion, we have retained those elements and added new 
dimensions. The sanctuary and other parts of the building now have a 
variety of windows. They provide a great deal of natural light and also 
frame the world outside so that we can appreciate, but not be over- 
whelmed by, its vastness and mystery. 

We've also taken another lesson - this one about light — from Native 
Americans and Hispanic Catholics. The quality of light in the desert 
Southwest has often been extolled by poets and painters, but as Bernard 
of Clairvaux once said, “the light must be gentle.” Both Kivas and Catholic 
mission churches let light spill into a space while offering protection from 
its glare and heat. As it moves across the wall, the light can evoke a sense 
of mystery and connection with its source. 

Skylights along an unadorned side wall let the light move in a similar 
way in the new sanctuary. A floating wall near the entrance to the nurs- 
ery also lets the light play along the hallway. It connects young and old 
alike to the mystery of the creation around us. And it reminds us, yet 
again, of that central tenet of our Congregational heritage-that there is 
always more light and truth to break forth. 

Along with developing an appreciation for the sacredness of the land, 
we have also sought to deepen our understanding and connection with 
the people who have prayed in this land a lot longer than we have. Several 
years ago we built an outdoor “Celebration Circle” in the shape of a Pueblo 
Kiva. It's where we begin the Easter sunrise service before walking up a 
hill to greet the new day. We also use it for baptisms, weddings, evening 
vespers, and Earth Day celebrations. On the altar, we often use Navajo or 
Hopi baskets and weavings or carved wooden bultos and santos, in place 
of traditional floral arrangements. They help us remember we're the new 
kids on the block in this region, spiritually and every other way. 


Even the nursery offers views to nature, positioned where small children can see out. 
Photo: Robert Reck 
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TELLING Our Story THROUGH LANDSCAPE 

People are still moving West, exploring this country and our place in it 
The challenge for churches in the Southwest is not dissimilar from wha 
the Pilgrims faced in their wilderness. They, too, were exploring new ter 
ritory, geographically but also architecturally and spiritually. They hac 
to develop new designs and styles, different from the Anglican churche: 
from which they'd come, that fit the landscape of New England and als¢ 
expressed their new understandings of God and Church. 

“Tell me your landscape,” says Gassett, “and | will tell you who you are. 
For much of our history in the West, the story we've told about this lanc 
is that of conquering the wilderness and redeeming the desert. It’s a stor 
often rooted in fear, be it of the scarcity of resources in the desert or of it: 
vastness and complexity. The churches we've built have reinforced tha 
fear. In the process we have ignored, and in some cases even destroyed 
the sacredness of this region. 

But we can choose different responses than in the past. We can keey 
constructing buildings that distance us from the desert. Or we can learr 
from the land around us and the people who preceded us and acknowl! 
edge we human creatures and the rest of creation are all in this together. 

Our architecture can help. We must design churches to fit this envi 
ronment, sacred places that help people experience God’s presence ir 
this land that is still new to many. As the old hymn says, “New occasions 
teach new duties.” 

And new landscape must teach new architecture. 


TALITHA ARNOLD, SENIOR MINISTER OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF SANTA 
FE, CAN BE REACHED AT: UNITEDSF@AOL.COM. ARCHITECT CRAIG Hoopes, 
AIA, A PRINCIPAL OF Hoopes & ASSOCIATES, CAN BE REACHED AT: 


CRAIG@HOOPESARCHITECTS.COM. 
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)s other faiths have done, wherever Muslims 
tient they established communities and 
psigned and built religious facilities for con- 
Jegational prayers. Muslim communities 
1 Western cultures constitute a clientele for 
Josque architecture that did not exist before 
i 1950s. During the early 1960s significant 
/umbers of Muslims immigrated to Europe and 
) rth America. In the mid-‘60s they felt the need 
{) express their presence by erecting mosques. 
| he mosque in a non-Muslim setting became a 
//mbol, a point of reference that provides an 
)¥nbrella under which people of a common 
lief can unite and interact. It is a catalyst for 
eveloping community spirit, promotes collec- 
| ve strength, and imbibes values that pertain to 
aman behavior and code of conduct. 


} column capital in the prayer room 


jin Europe and North American, Muslim 
|mmunities are minorities in predominately 
hristian and non-Muslim cultures whose great 
‘hurches, temples, and synagogues date back 
) several centuries. Mosques are perceived 
kb non-verbal statements that convey envi- 
Dnmental messages of presence. They differ 
\ramatically from mosques built by communi- 
les in Muslim countries for everyday use. This 
s evident in early mosques built in London, 
laris, Hamburg, and Washington, and later in 
Hew Mexico, Indiana, and Toronto. 

)) The design of mosques in Western cultures is 
jfonstrained by several variables that include the 
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\ PEACEFUL FUSION OF CULTURES 


physical and socio-cultural contexts, pressures 
from the local community, building bylaws 
and regulations, and references to regional 
traditions. Therefore, the ultimate objective of 


Axial view of one of the courtyards 


designing a mosque in a non-Muslim context 
is to strike a balance between these aspects 
while satisfying functional, visual, and sym- 
bolic requirements. The Mosque and Islamic 
Cultural Center in Rome is no exception. It is 
a synthesis of elements, derived from Roman, 
Baroque, and Islamic architecture, forming a 
unique landmark that speaks to the Eastern 
and Western worlds. The complex was designed 
by Sami Mousawi, an Iraqi architect based in 
Manchester, England; Paolo Porteghesi, Italian 
architect and historian; and Vittorio Gigliotti, 
Italian structural engineer. 


TOLERANCE AT ALL LEVELS 
Conditions around the establishment of the 
center emphasize that tolerance existed, from 
all sides and at all levels. Programmatic require- 
ments foster active involvement of the Italian 
community in the activities of the center. The 
design team’s international mix reflects that 
architecture is a borderless language capable of 
resisting tensions between cultures and regions. 
Recognizing the high demand to provide 
a mosque for the benefit of several thousand 
Muslims living in Rome, the Vatican issued a 
decree in the mid-60s that it would not oppose 
the construction of a mosque in Rome on the 
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By ASHRAF SALAMA 


conditions that it be 
located out of sight of St. 
Peter’s Basilica, and that 
its minaret not to be taller 
than St Peter's dome. While the basic intention 
of the Islamic Cultural Center was to serve the 
Muslim community, the foundation charter also 
included that it should become an international 
forum to encourage dialogue between religions. 

The project is located approximately 5 km. 
north of the historic core of the city, situated 
in the Parioli district, which is characterized by 
the upper middle class residential apartment 
buildings built in the period between 1950s 
and 1970s and a large Jewish community. The 
site is at the edge of the vast Villa Ada Park (a 
residence of the Italian royal family), which con- 
tains Monte Antenne, believed to be the location 
of the Sabian city of the Antennates, who were 
conquered by the founder of Rome, Romulus. 

With a clear vision and in collaboration with 
the community, the Islamic Cultural Center 
developed an architectural program for a 
mosque and a cultural center that encompass 
religious, social, cultural, and educational 
activities. An international competition was 
launched in 1976, and the first and second 
winners were requested to form a team to 
re-design the project. The program objectives 
were to provide an architectural setting to 
accommodate periods of prayer, a spectrum of 
educational and cultural activities, and socio- 
religious services to the Muslim community. 
Intercultural activities provide the Italian com- 
munity with a clearer understanding of the 
Islamic faith while providing language classes 
for those seeking to learn Arabic. 

Among the program requirements were 
a main prayer hall for 2,500 worshippers (20 
percent of whom would be females) served by 
ablution areas. There would also be a smaller 
prayer hall suitable for 150 worshippers, an 
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Multilayered woven quality of dome 


educational section containing library and 
classrooms, a conference auditorium for 400, 
meeting rooms and offices, an exhibition area, 
and two residential sections, one for the Imam 
(religious leader) of the Mosque and the other 
for visitors. 


DESIGN CONCEPT 

The complex of 13,800 square meters consists 
of two masses. The first is a rectangular prayer 
hall whose longer side faces southeast-the qibla 
wall. The second is H-shaped and accommo- 
dates the remaining functions of the complex. 
The ablution facilities are beneath the prayer 
hall. A water channel runs along the longitudi 
nal axis of the H-shaped mass and connects two 
pools, one located in the center of the mass and 
another to the northeast. The minaret is located 
southwest of the prayer hall, close to where the 
H-shaped mass and the prayer hall meet. 

The prayer hall contains two symmetrically 
arranged gallery floors that run perpendicular 
to the qibla wall. The galleries provide a space 
for female worshippers about a fourth of the 
size of the main prayer hall located below 
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them. The H-shaped mass includes three floors 
with riwaqs occupying the roof. The riwaqs 
are colonnades, generally in the shape of an 
H, that form a sahn (courtyard) at the center. 
The stories below the riwaqs are divided into 
four wings that include classrooms, offices, 
the small prayer hall, an exhibition hall, dorms 
and library, storage, and accommodations for 
the Imam. Below the sahn are the multipur- 
pose and conference halls. The center also has 
health care facilities to meet the high demand 
for medical services. Volunteer physicians and 
doctors serve in these clinics. 

The form of the complex follows traditional 
mosque architecture. The prayer hall is articu- 
lated by a large central dome, surrounded by 
16 smaller domes. The columns forming the 
colonnade/riwaq areas are symbolic. Each one 
consists of four small columns that curve out- 
wards at the top, suggesting a four-branched 
tree. The columns are used as a unifying 
element throughout the mosque. The four 
branches of prayer hall’s main columns extend 
to form an intricate web of arches and ribs that 
articulate the area just beneath the domes. 
Natural light enters through ornamented fen- 
estration and a series of small windows in the 
stepped structure of the dome. 


Riwaq extends out from the building 


The water channel steps down to form a 
chute as it moves from the upper pool to the 
lower one. The lower pool has a central water 
spout surrounded by sixteen smaller ones, all 
arranged in a manner that reflects the arrange- 
ment of the domes above the prayer hall. 

Figurative art and the depiction of human 
form are forbidden in the Muslim faith. 
Consequently, geometric ornament and cal- 
ligraphy are used as devices that modulate 
the space of the main prayer hall. Traditional 
Moroccan decoration is applied to the inte 
rior of the prayer hall. Geometrical patterns of 
mosaic cover the lower part of the prayer hall's 
walls and columns, and the mihrab. A band of 
painted calligraphic inscriptions is found at the 
top of the geometric patterns, while calligraph- 
ic inscriptions are carved in stucco. Design 
features are based on symbolic interpretations 
and are derived from historic references. For 
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Column detail in the riwaq 


example, the image of the tree expresses the 
diversity inherent in the unity of Islamic faith. 
Another symbolic reference appears in the cen- 
tral dome. It rests on seven stepped concentric 
circles that represent the seven sacred heavens. 
Throughout the exterior, roundels pierce the 
walls with dynamic patterning. 


MULTIPLE ROLES FOR 

Mu tire User Groups 

The center plays multiple roles in terms of unit- 
ing the Muslims living in Italy and establishing 
constructive dialogues between Islam and 
Christianity. As a result of the wide spectrum 
of social and cultural activities and the services 
provided to the Muslims and the surrounding 
community, this has become one of the impor- 
tant religious buildings in Italy today. 

The complex serves multiple user groups. 
The first group is small but very important and 
visible in the Italian community. It includes 
members of diplomatic missions from Muslim 
countries to Italy and the Vatican. The sec- 
ond group that the center serves consists of 
students from Muslim countries studying in 
Rome. The third and largest group is made up 
of immigrants working in the city and engaged 
in relatively low-paying jobs. On Fridays and 
important religious holidays, the complex 
becomes a vibrant container. For Friday prayers 
about 1,200 worshippers gather, while on reli- 
gious holidays over 15,000 visit the center and 
perform the prayers in shifts. On these days 
food vendors set up shops outside the center 
creating a mobile souk (market). During the 
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sign is distinguished by monumental verticality 


ly month of Ramadan about 500 Muslims 
|| bit the center daily, take their Iftar (break their 
st), and perform the prayers. 
The fourth group served by the center is the 
lian community. The complex has become a 
‘nue through which people of Rome are better 
Jquainted with Islam as a faith and as a civi- 
Hation. These services are provided through 
minars, public lectures, and conferences, and 
asses in Arabic language and Islamic culture. 
Jeekly cultural and art programs are devised 
pecially for students of public schools and 
lian universities. Visitors can visit the cen- 
r on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 
‘cords indicate that more than 3,000 persons 
er than the worshippers visit the center 
ery month. 
The building and its premises are utilized as 
teaching tool for understanding the develop- 
(ent of cotemporary architecture, where a 
lumber of American, Canadian, French, and 
byman schools of architecture organize annu- 
visits to the center as part of their study tours 
d field trips to Rome. The center became a 
urist attraction since it is listed in Rome's 
ijjurist maps and is featured in important 
ibme guidebooks, and in major books about 
(Me architecture of Rome. The inhabitants of 
Mrioli district together with the Muslim com- 
sMunity have developed a sense of pride in the 
\/nter where many of the residents participate 
(J the socio-cultural and educational activities. 
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Worshippers chatting in the riwaq, or arcade 


Originality in the architecture of mosques 
stems from the fact that design ideas are based 
on the sensitivity to history and the traditional 
elements that acquired meaning over time, 
while satisfying contextual constraints. In the 
Cultural Center, this is reflected in the open 
interior spaces with large roof spans, especially 
in the prayer hall, to evoke the historical model 
of the mosque of Cordoba in Spain in terms 
of horizontality and the organic image of the 
forest of columns. The designers felt that this 
captured an atmosphere of spirituality. The 


The central courtyard, or sahn, includes a fountain 
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Moorish influence, combined with Turkish, 
Persian, and Roman imagery, reflects the var- 
ied backgrounds of the client as a group, the 
users, as well as the members of the design 
team. Concomitantly, one can argue that 
originality in this project lies in the synthesis 
of these historic references in a contemporary 
visual statement. 

The project emphasizes the introduction of 
several design features that pertain to Roman 
and Baroque architecture. Monumentality and 
axiality appear to be the most dominant of those 
features. The relation of the project to the cultural 
context is strong and manifested in the types of 
services provided and in the visual expression of 
the facades and the overall massing. The center 
isa community mosque that fulfills key religious, 
cultural, and social integrative functions. Since 
the project is serving the Muslims and the sur- 
rounding community, its design takes the form 
of a complex that satisfies socio-religious needs 
and incorporates them into other cultural, edu- 
cational and service activities. 

The final realization of the project in terms 
of design concept, construction, material tech- 
nology, and detailing make it highly responsive 
to the overall environmental context of Rome. 
The establishment of visual links to Roman and 
Baroque architecture has been emphasized by 
three major features: the use of typical roman 
stone and brick work in the facades; the marble 


A Mosque Glossary 


Qibla: Direction of Mecca which 
determines the direction of 
the prayer. It is the prime 
factor in the orientation 
of mosques. It is believed 
that the idea of qibla ori- 
entation is derived from 
the Jewish practice of 
indicating the direction of 
Jerusalem in synagogues. 


Mihrab: A niche set into the middle 
of the qibla wall. 


Minbar: A pulpit (podium) from 
which religious 
guidance is delivered. 


Riwaq: Arcade or portico, open on 
at least one side. 


Sahn: The courtyard of the 
mosque. 
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finishes in the main prayer hall; and the brick 
pavement of the sahn and the riwaq. Positive 
impact on the local environment is noticeable. 
The quiet residential area became very vibrant, 
especially on Fridays. The main road that was 
constructed and paved in conjunction with 
the construction of the project made the site 
easily accessible. The new route of the interna 
tional marathon of Rome passes through this 
road and this event was one of the reasons that 


made the project internationally renowned, 

since it is covered extensively in the media. 
The project has a tremendous impact on the 

area. Before construction of the Cultural Center, 


Shade is offered through the courtyards 


the parcel was a dumpsite in the foothills of the 
Monte Antenne. On Fridays, commercial activi 
ties take place around the fences of the center, 
where traders sell products and home-made 
food. Other cultural impacts are evident in the 
educational programs designed for students 
of Italian public schools and can be seen in 
the classes offered to Italians at their request. 
Medical services provided to the Muslim com 


munity are indicative of the social impact on 
the community. 


CRITIQUE AND ANALYTICAL REFLECTIONS 
In functional terms, the Cultural Center’s compo 
nents relate very well to each other and reflect 
a sensitivity to the functional requirements of 
the mosque and the center. However, one can 
argue that the existence of the wide staircases 
at both sides of the entrance of the main prayer 
hall that lead to the galleries for female worship 
pers indicate that access to these designated 
spaces was not carefully considered. According 
to traditions, it is not appropriate for females to 
enter the prayer hall 
via the main space 
of male worshippers. 
Accessibility, circula 
tion, and wayfinding 
aspects seem to have 
been studied very 
well. Nonetheless, 
a designed signage 
system would help vis 
itors to find their way. 
In socio-cultural 
terms, the project is 
very successful in pro 
viding educational, 
cultural, social, and 
socio-religious servic 
es. The multiple and interdisciplinary role that 
the center plays makes it a significant piece of 
architecture that is responsive to the needs and 
demands of the Muslim community. In essence, 
its significance lies in the cultural activities con 
ducted in and by the center that integrate it 
with the Italian community and provide insights 
into a better and deeper understanding of the 
Islamic culture. 
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In symbolic terms, this mosque is a coure 
geous building that reflects the spirit of th 
time. In fact, it is a statement by architects o 
different backgrounds who have dug deep int¢ 
their own history, and have united two cul 
tures. The project draws upon past legacies o 
Islamic and Christian architecture that share 
common Byzantine roots. It has an eclecti 


Indeed, the design of the mosque 
and cultural center is a conscious 
endeavor toward creating 
positive dialogues between Islam 


and Christianity. 


nature, in which elements of different histor 
ic eras of different regions are re-interpretec 
and translated to fit together and respond tc 
the overall environmental and cultural con 
texts, while satisfying norms and requirements 
placed in the architecture of mosques by tradi 
tion. The fact that the traditional elements o 
mosque architecture-the sahn, the riwaq, anc 
the dome-were not compromised or simplifiec 
asserts the success of the project in symbolic 
and functional respects. 

Visually, the cultural center establishes ar 
array of analogies and metaphors that unite 
the community it serves. Re-interpreting his 
toric references, it provides an atmosphere that 
combines sacredness, solemnity, and dignity 
The use of a tree as a theme that integrates the 
inside of the prayer hall with the rest of the com 
plex successfully enhances this atmosphere. 
In this context, visual interaction with nature 
is fostered, especially in the areas of the sahn 
and riwagqs. In turn, it dramatically provides an 
atmosphere of peace and security 

Indeed, the design of the mosque and cul 
tural center is a conscious endeavor toward 
creating positive dialogues between Islam and 
Christianity, East and West, technology-based 
and human made, and traditions and modernity. 
Rather than adopting specific historic references 
derived from precise regional styles, several inter 
pretations of a range of historic references are 
adapted to create a neutral visual expression in 
a non-Muslim setting, which speaks to the West 
and to Muslims regardless of their geographical 
origin or cultural background 
ASHRAF SALAMA, PH.D,, 1S DirECTOR OF RESEARCH 
AND CONSULTING FOR ADAMS GROUP CONSULTANTS, 
LLC In Cuartorre, Norra CaRoLina, He ts INDEBT- 
ED TO THE AGA KHAN AWARD FOR ARC HITECTURE IN 
SWITZERLAND FOR PROVIDING THE ESSENTIAL MATE 


RIAL TOWARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS ARTICLE, 
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From the back of the tour bus | heard the cry: “Folks, 
you are going to like this next church. It’s in the 
Minnesota Monastic Dairy Barn Style.” 

The comment got quite a chuckle, but everyone 
on the bus knew exactly what it would look like, 
and who had been the guiding light behind the 
new building. Frank Kacmarcik, who died this past 
February, not only had a distinctively recognizable 
artistic and architectural style, but also a distinctive 
)jrsonal style. Stories abound about his gruff and bullying ways to imple- 

pnt his vision of a project. His presence was truly larger than life — both 
Hysically and in the profound influence he had on the way in which 
jnerican religious architecture has developed in the past 50 years. 
NKacmarcik matured as an artist and liturgical designer at a pivotal 
Jint in history. Beginning in the later 1950s, with his work with Marcel 
jeuer on the Abbey Church at St. 
nn’s University in Collegeville, 
jnnesota, and through to his final 
bjects there, Karmarcik had a clear 
d unified vision reflecting a highly 
uined artistic sensibility, an innate 
‘nse of spatial proportion, and a 
ep understanding of liturgical rit 
‘\s. His work shall be remembered 
| the visual essence of the liturgi 
4| reforms that culminated in the 
‘cond Vatican Council. 
Churches from the last half of the 
o century look markedly differ 
Mt from those of the first half. As 
storians look back on our religious 
hitecture they will note that by the mid-20" century there was in the 
Mtristian world a wind of change in theological arenas. It would have great 
| nsequence for church design. Technical innovations in building and the 
i ‘luential architecture and theories of European architects such as Rudolf 
)hwarz combined with the new theological insights of Paul Tillich and oth- 
5. There was a flourishing of ecumenism and a flowering of the Liturgical 
Hovement. Though debated by Protestant denominations at the Bad Boll 
inference in the 1950s in Germany, and distilled by Roman Catholics in 
Me documents of Vatican Il, the architectural impact of these forces was 
odest in the U.S. until the post World War II period. In the time between 
e end of the Second World War and the cataclysmic social changes of the 
id-1960s, a new vision was formed for American religious architecture. 
acmarcik was at the center of giving form to this new vision in America. 
For these pioneers the revitalized religious thought demanded a revital- 
d place for worship: a place where a search for truth and authenticity; 
search for justice, economic and ecologic; and a search for the beauty of 
He numinous strove to replace empty sentimentality. This search inextri- 
Jbly bound the vision of Vatican II, the Liturgical Movement, and modern 
hitecture. The breadth of the effect of this vision is seen in Richard 
sier’s recently completed Jubilee Church in Rome (page 6). 
Just as the roots of modern architecture extend back into the early 
/}" century, so too do those of the Liturgical Movement, which origi- 
Hhted in Belgium at the turn of the century, then traveled to the 
ibtherlands, Germany, and on to France. Though focused initially on 
Me liturgical denominations (Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Episcopal) 
Nhas affected all Christian denominations. 
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By CAROL FRENNING 


Karmarcik’s role was at the center of the Roman Catholic thought and 
practice during this creative and paradigm-shifting era. Working with 
Robert Hovda, Ed Sévik, and others, he helped formulate guiding principles 
for the building of post-Vatican II churches. His work is often identified as 
that of the iconoclast — the one who broke the mold of the old wine skins to 
make appropriate containers for the new wine. Understandably, monastic 
communities (such as Mepkin Abbey or Sacred Heart Chapel in St. Joseph, 
Minnesota) supported some of his best work. Yet early parish churches, 
such as St. John the Evangelist in Hopkins, Minnesota from 1964, remain 
fresh and paradigmatic models for today’s faith communities. 

While his work and its justifications seemed new and mystifying to many, 
there were strong historic precedents for his beliefs. The liturgical reforms 
and the “one room plan” associated with them were encouraged by Pope 
Pius X before the First World War. As architects today probe new stylistic 
forms to house a worshipping community, many of the important concepts 
of this earlier era are now ubiquitous: the centrality of the altar, the concept 
of gathering for celebration, and the active participation of the laity. 

In implementing a clear, theologically based architectural vision, 
Kacmarcik pioneered a new profession — the liturgical design consultant. 
He was known among architects as a perceptive and demanding critic and 
a leader of the modern renewal movement in church building design. 


CAROL FRENNING IS A LITURGICAL DESIGN CONSULTANT WHO WORKS WITH CON- 
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ENTICING THE ALMIGHTY 
As always, I enjoy the magazine, especially the articles in the Vol. 36, No. 
4 issue. However, | am still not convinced that we can consciously set out 
to create “sacred space.” 
Speaking of cathedrals, 1 am reminded of something an American 
missionary stationed in central Europe once told me. He had been dis- 
cussing the megachurch phenomenon with a European colleague, when 
his friend said something like this: “Europe is full of megachurches; they 
are Called cathedrals, and they are all dead.” Perhaps, to quote a frequent- 
ly heard theological comment, combined with a paraphrased common 
witticism, “God is not dead, but He has left the building.” 
I cite this not as a judgment on megachurches, but to point out that a 
building cannot generate its own sacredness, nor can its creators. Maybe 
Robert Scott is correct about the idea of a “Sacred Force,” but I cannot 
accept the premise that we can entice God to come down and reside ina 
building when and where we would like. The God | worship comes down 
and resides in the hearts of the worshippers, and that’s it. 
Frank Orr, AIA 
Brentwood, Tennessee 


[THE LEGACY OF KACMARCIK 
Frank Kacmarcik (Vol. 37, No. 1) was known among architects as a consul- 
tant in liturgical design, a perceptive and demanding critic and a leader of 
the modern renewal movement in church building design. National AIA 
design awards were given to six of the church buildings in which he was a 
participant; he was made an honorary member of the AIA in 1987. 
Kacmarcik’s education included years at the Minneapolis College of 
Art and Design, St. John’s University, and studies in painting and liturgical 
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arts in Paris. In 1950 he returned to St. John’s to teach and to work as 
graphic and book designer for the Liturgical Press and other publishers 
This design work continued for more than 50 years and brought dozen: 
of awards and much recognition, nationally and abroad. His membet 
ship on the faculty was not so durable. A trait of personality or characte 
that some regarded as arrogance led to a departure from teaching. H 
spoke of himself as “professor evictus.” 

Marcel Breuer had been engaged to design the now famous abbey 
church, and Kacmarcik participated in offering advice and counsel 
Breuer recognized the contribution, and when Kacmarcik left the abbey 
Breuer designed for him a notable house for no fee, on a bluff in the 
southeast corner of St. Paul. It was from this base that for 30 year: 
Kacmarcik did his work, carried on his correspondence in calligraph 
ic longhand, and shared a leadership in the changing forms of churcl 
design with people like Robert Rambusch, Hovda, McManus, Sloyan, anc 
other visionary churchmen and artists. The many people who now-cal 
themselves “liturgical consultants” look to Kacmarcik as one of the very 
first who gave credibility to their calling. 

For Kacmarcik it was a vocation. From his earliest time at St. John’ 
Abbey, his life became focused on the arts of the church. This absolute 
subjection of his life was the clue to a real humility and also to his fierce 
and outspoken disdain for mediocrity or pretense; it brought his con 
centration of perception and quick intuition, his immaculate taste, hi: 
love for beauty in great variety, and his passion for bringing together his 
collection of books and art. 

Edward A. Sovik 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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ank Kacmarcik’s accomplishments are many and have been lauded in 
ily, biography, and eulogy. This appreciation arises out of the almost 


* decades of my friendship and professional association with him. 
I first met Kacmarcik in the 1940s. We were enrolled at the Center of € Glory of 
| icred Art in Paris, under the GI Bill. After World War II, France was an Stained 


jicenter of contemporary religious art and architecture, and of develop- 
ents in liturgy. The Parisian Dominicans edited the journal “Art Sacré” 
‘\d helped start the Center of Sacred Art, which offered the usual art 
noo! disciplines plus lectures in theology and the spirituality of the 
cred artist. Dominican Friar Alain Marie Couturier, O.P., one of the con- 

/ jotualizers of the Center, sought the collaboration of the great artistic 
id architectural talents of the time at Assy, Ronchamp, Audincourt, 
ince, and La Tourette. 
In the 1950s Kacmarcik and | returned to the U.S. We, with architect 
iward Anders Sovik, joined the board of the Liturgical Conference, 
nich gave prophetic voice to the reform of Catholic worship and con- 
porary religious art and architecture. 
In the 1960s the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council promulgated the 
jnstitution of the Sacred Liturgy and enunciated principles and direc- 
¢ns for a fitting and supportive worship environment. To bridge the 
jatus between the understanding of the new forms of worship and sup- 
irtive architecture, Frank, Sdvik, and I invented the role of Liturgical 
tsign Consultant and the educative growth and design process for clergy 
Jd congregation. Frank considered liturgical consultation a “ministry.” 
jadually such consultation developed into the recognized profession it 
today. For years the Liturgical Conference hosted its own architectural 
‘}mpetition with projects exemplifying worthy implementation of wor. 
Jip environments. Frank’s work figured consistently among the winners. 
In the 1970s the Catholic Bishops’ Committee commissioned Liturgical 
|nference Editor the Reverend Robert Hovda to write the classic and suc- 
het “Environment and Art in Catholic Worship,” which well served church 
|lilding and renovation for decades. Frank Kacmarcik’s exemplary proj- 
}its were the visual basis for the theory being explicated in the text. 
i) Kacmarcik was also interested in expanding ecumenical cooperation. 


i) a time when Protestant and Jewish entities were part of the synergetic New stained glass 
terfaith Forum on Religion, Art & Architecture (IFRAA), Frank had the windows created for the 
\\; : : : } Blessed Sacrament Chapel 
i hurgical Conference suppress its own established and separate architec- of St. Elizabeth Ann Seton 


ral competition to join the IFRAA competition. But Frank insisted that Church, New'Beclin, Yul 


| RAA honor the Liturgical Conference practices of citing the liturgical 
}}sign consultant in the list of credits with architect and religious client, ol — 
Nid of publishing the comments and evaluation of the judges. 
In the 1970s Jesuit John Gallen convened his newly formed North 
imerican Academy of Liturgy (NAAL) at the Scottsdale, Arizona meeting 
i liturgical scholars and allied professions as an ecumenical sharing 
1) worship principles and pastoral implementation. Sévik, Kacmarcik, 
j ichard Vosko, and I were among the founding members. 
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®@ Creation and Conservation of Stained Glass - 
Specializing in the care of historic windows 
by Tiffany, La Farge, Mayer of Munich, McCully 


Berank K i ae ; ee ae & Miles and many others 
1} rank KacMarcik Was a prodigious presence. MIS process asa a Etched and Faceted Glass 


[jltant was to bring you into what he thought should be, liturgically, ll Decorative Painting and Restoration of 
)Avironmentally, and historically. He was known to have high standards Houses of Worship 


d this was sometimes perceived as inflexibility. Rather, it was an invi- = Murals Mi Mosaics mi Statuary 
l ition to share his unique vision. But he was humble in self-criticism, 
boring to refine his own work through many revisions until it met ° ’ 

(yb exacting standards. Frank was generous, loyal and enjoyed a good Conrad sth tude [Mi 
Ninse of humor. In recent years, he endured a debilitating disease. He 
Hid not complain during our weekly telephone conversations; rather he 
\Bplayed a healthy acceptance and an exemplary demeanor. A great 54GE S16 2east New BerinaNl 53453 


jHlent, a man of profound faith and personal integrity, Frank gifted those Phone: 800-969-3033 ® Fax: 262-786-9036 


| Jat he knew well with a formative friendship. e-mail: studio@conradschmitt.com 
\bbert E. Rambusch www.conradschmitt.com 
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Swiss ART AND ARCHITECTURE TOUR 

The Faith & Form Art & Architecture Overseas 
Seminar in Switzerland will be held September 
15-29, 2004. This will be the eleventh bien- 
nial seminar led by Dr. Donald J. Bruggink, 
who can be contacted for itinerary and details 
at donb@westernsem.edu, on the web at 
www.westernsem.edu/connects/switzerland. 
html, or at 101 East 13th Street, Holland, MI 
49423; phone: 616-392-8555. 


THE BUILDING OF ST. PETER’S 


Few sacred sites on the face of the earth 

have been as storied as St. Peter’s Basilica in 
Rome. A special exhibit now at the Knights 
of Columbus Museum in New Haven, 
Connecticut, traces the history of not only the 
current basilica, but as far back as the tomb 
of St. Peter, upon which the current church 

is built. “Creating St. Peter’s: Architectural 
Treasures of the Vatican,” contains more than 
100 artifacts from the Vatican’s vast collection 
related to the 16" century basilica, including 
Michelangelo’s 16-foot-tall wooden model 

of the dome. Also considered in the exhibit 

is the design and construction of St. Peter’s 
piazza, the raising of the Egyptian obelisk in 
the square, construction of the basilica’s bell 
tower, and the illumination of the building. 
The exhibit is free and open to the public 
through August. 


Vosko HONORED BY GEORGETOWN CENTER 
FOR LITURGY 

The Georgetown Center for Liturgy in 
Washington, D.C. has presented its 2003 
national award to Rev. Richard S. Vosko, in 
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recognition of his “outstanding contribu- 
tions to the liturgical life of the American 
Catholic Church.” Vosko is a presbyter of 

the Diocese of Albany, New York, a leading 
liturgical consultant and designer of worship 
environments in the U.S. and Canada, and 

a member of the Editorial Advisory Board 

of Faith & Form. In announcing the award, 
Rev. Lawrence J. Madden, S.J., founder and 
director of the Center for Liturgy, commented 
that, “thanks to the dedication of individuals 
like Richard Vosko, remarkable strides have 
been made in the way the Catholic Church in 
the U.S. celebrates liturgy since the Second 
Vatican Council.” 


CONGREGATION OF CONTINUITY 

When the building committee of St. John Vianney 
Catholic Church met in Houston, Texas, to begin 
planning the much needed expansion and 
construction of a new sanctuary, it was quickly 
decided that the new buildings should help con- 
nect the parish back to its historic European 
heritage. 

Many of the building committee mem- 
bers had made pilgrimages to visit the sleepy 
farming village of Ars, France, about 20 miles 
outside of Lyon, and had first-hand experience 
of the shrine of St. John Vianney. The quaint vil- 
lage setting and the venerable country church 
were powerfully evocative of the Curé d’Ars, 
who soon after becoming a parish priest in 
1818 earned renown as a director of souls. He 
had not been long at Ars when people began 
coming to him from other parishes, then from 
distant cities and eventually from countries 
around Europe to seek his counsel. St. John 
Vianney’s direction was characterized by rare 
insight, endowed with supernatural knowledge 
and leavened with common sense. It was with 
this understanding, that the committee and 
the Rev. John Morfin brought something of that 
legacy to the new buildings. 

There is a distance of almost 150 years, and 
a vastly different culture, climate, and place 
from the parish in Houston to its namesake. To 
begin, we would use different building materi- 
als and methods, and required a considerably 
larger footprint to accommodate the 1,600-seat 
sanctuary for a 6,000-family congregation. And 
yet, despite all the differences, the new church 
at a bustling intersection in suburban Houston 
does indeed echo the original. 

The new design is a reinterpretation, not a 
reproduction. And although it is not nestled in 
the French countryside, significant reflections 
back to the home parish create a definite con- 
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nection. A rooftop cupola, three rose windows 
and stonework refer back to the original. The 
use of interior arches is also strongly suggestive 
of their primary source. The quality of light ir 
the new building, while filling a 32,000-square 
foot space, is different from the original, and is 
a very important element. Natural light infuses 
this space with a sense of God's grace that is pal 
pably present in Ars. 

Special attention was devoted to the parish's 
two reconciliation rooms, through the use of 
custom art glass to usher light into the rooms 
and heighten the experience while maintain 
ing privacy. Placing the reconciliation rooms 
on either side of the tabernacle that holds the 
Blessed Sacrament also was an intentional 
design choice. As Father Morfin says, it brings 


the full meaning of reconciliation to the fore, 
with the penitent and the presence of Christ 
being there together. And again, there is a 
connection to the original parish, as St. John 
Vianney, the patron saint of parish priests, was 
known for spending 16 hours a day hearing con- 
fession. It was important that the new building 
give that feature of parish life the prominence 
it had in its patron saint's own life. 

The new worship space more than doubled 
the seating capacity and observed the tradi 
tional cruciform pattern, with pews arranged 
in the shape of a cross and the altar at the 
intersection of the arms of the cross. While 
the arrangement is traditional, the openness 
of the design allows virtually every person in 
the church to see all of his fellow worshippers. 
Another decidedly modern element of the new 
church is the baptismal pool that is six inches 
deep and eight feet long. The font was built 
into the third step of the sanctuary to allow the 
entire congregation a clear view of baptisms, in 
a church that sees about 50 adult baptisms a 
year—a Clear reflection of the church's vibrant 
evangelism and outreach ministry 

As the design phase was nearing a close, we 
considered the 12 stained glass windows that 
would allow slightly larger than life-size por 
traits, we thought, of the 12 apostles. But once 
again, there was an opportunity to bridge the 
rich history of the church to its current context. 
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le decision was made to depict 12 North American saints or beautified 
irsons in the windows 
sThere are other reflections of the parish’s contemporary context. A 


“iemorial altar is inscribed for the victims of the September 11 attacks 


He former sanctuary has been renovated as a chapel and it has a 
rine to Our Lady of Guadalupe in recognition of the thriving Hispanic 
i tholic community. 


The new sanctuary built a bridge, not only to the founding parish in 


Hance, but also to its own beginnings on this site when the first church 


is built in 1968. Literally connecting the new sanctuary to the original 
y g y 8 


. 


Vking. It also allowed designers to reorient the church to face the pri 

ary route of entry, a physical expression of the congregation's desire to 
|gage and welcome others to come back to the church or come join the 
urch. -Tim Schorre 


A SCHORRE 15 AN ARCHITECT WITH BAILEY ARCHITECTS IN HOUSTON, TEXAS, AND WAS 


ew SYNAGOGUE Rises IN MUNICH 

e cornerstone of the new main synagogue in Munich, Germany, to 
Nolace one destroyed by the Nazis 66 years ago, has been laid. The city’s 
Mw main synagogue, in the cradle of the Nazi movement, is being taken 
Ma sign of a Jewish rebirth in Germany. According to an Associated Press 
i}ws story, approximately 100,000 Jews now live in Germany, compared 
a half-million before World War Il. The new $65 million synagogue, 

wish museum, and community center will replace the one destroyed 
N)\ Adolf Hitler’s orders in June 1938. The new complex, scheduled to be 
‘mpleted in 2007, will stand on St. Jacob’s Square in Munich’s Old Town 
fystorians al the Munich archive recently found a strongbox in the foun 


wiition of the old synagogue, which contained the original building plans, 
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handwritten documents, and newspapers and coins from 1887, the year 
the old synagogue was built. The mementos will be displayed in the new 
museum. At the laying of the new cornerstone, a new strongbox was 
buried containing the names of Munich Jews deported, killed, or driven 
to suicide by the Nazis 


Historic RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS RECEIVE FEDERAL PRESERVATION AID 
A $375,000 grant under a new government policy to allow religious insti- 
tutions to qualify for historic preservation funds has been given to the 
Touro Synagogue in Newport, Rhode Island. The synagogue, designed 
by Peter Harrison and dedicated in 1763, is the oldest synagogue in the 
US. The new policy reverses a ban on federal funds for the preservation 
of historically significant structures used for religious purposes because 
of concerns about the separation of church and state. The Old North 
Church in Boston, the Eldridge Street Synagogue in New York City, and 
Mission Concepcion in San Antonio were also given grants. The new pol- 
icy has drawn criticism from Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State. “What the administration is trying to do is shift the traditiona 
church and state separation,” said Robert Boston, assistant director o 
communications for the group. 
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CORRECTION 
The location of the First Christian Church, Disciples of Christ, one of the 2003 
Faith & Form Religious Architecture Award winners, is Gurnee, Illinois. 


Send Your News vo Faith & Form 

The editors of Faith & Form want to bring its readers the latest news of those 
involved in the fields of religion, art, and architecture. Send press releases and 
materials to the attention of Michael J. Crosbie, Editor, Faith & Form, c/o Steven 
Winter Associates, 50 Washington Street, Norwalk, CT 06854; fax: 203-852-0741; 
email: mcrosbie@faithandform.com. 


Meyer:Vogelpohl offers custom art 
in a variety of media including, wood, 
cloisonne, metal, marble, fiberglass 
and textiles. 


MEYER*VOGELPOHL 
P.O. BOX 15636, CINCINNATI, OH 45215 
1-800-543-0264 
www.mvchurchgoods.com 
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ACOUSTICS 

Acoustical Design 
Collaborative Ltd. 

Neil Thompson Shade 
Joyous sounds for all faiths and 
forms of worship 

7509 UHirondelle Club Road 
Ruxton, MD 21204-6418 
410-821-5930 

FAX: 410-821-5931 
neil@akustx.com 
www.akuslx.com 


Acoustical Design Group 
Russell L, Olsen 

5799 Broadmoor, Suite 108 
Mission, KS 66202 
914-384-1261 

PAX: 913-384-1274 
russo@adekc.com 
www.adeke.com 


Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting 

2709 Last 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
info@orfieldlabs.com 
www.orlieldlabs.com 


BAPTISMAL FONTS 
AND FOUNTAINS 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres, 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments 

919 Grove St 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 

www. bottistudio.com 


Holy Land Art Company 
Thomas Cleary 

12 Sullivan Street 

Westwood, N| 07675 
800-334-3621 

FAX: 201-666-6069 
lom@holylandartcompany.com 
www holylandartcompany.com 


Water Structures LLC 

Kim Noble 

Custom, prefabricated baptismals 
and equipment 

PO Box 2938 

Seabrook, NH 03874 
800-744-0168 

FAX: 603-474-0629 
knoble@waterstructuresco.com 
www. watlerstructuresco.com 


BELLS & CARILLONS 


Harmannus H, Van Bergen 
Harry Van Bergen 

Bells, clocks, chimes, carillons 
PO Box 12928 
Charleston, S¢ 
800-544-8820 
FAX: 843-559-0797 
van@vanbergen.com 
www.vanbergen.com 
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The Verdin Company 
Suzanne Sizer 

444 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
800-543-0488 

FAX: 513-241-1855 
info@verdin,com 
www.verdin.com 


COLUMBARIA 


Holy Land Art Company 
Thomas Cleary 

12 Sullivan Street 

Westwood, N] 07675 
800-334-3621 

FAX: 201-666-6069 
tom@holylandartcompany.com 
www.holylandartcompany.com 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


Eickhof Columbaria LLP 
Paul Eickhof 

Design with stone is our 
preferred choice. 

205 W. Fletcher St. 

PO Box 537 

Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 

FAX: 218-281-6244 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 


J&R Lamb Studios 

Donald Samick 

Custom design is our specially. 
862 Van Houten Avenue 
Clifton, NJ 07013 
877-700-LAMB 

FAX: 973-916-9945 
info@lambstudios.com 
www.lambstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio,com 
www.pickelstudio,com 


DECORATIVE 
PINtsHes/MURALS 
Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St 

Evanston, IL. 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 

www. bottistudio.com 


EverGreene 

Painting Studios, Inc. 

Jeff Greene 

Restoration, conservation, new 
design of decorative painting, 
plaster, murals, mosaics, Studies. 
Renderings. Stone cleaning. 
Chicago; 708-358-1656 

450 W. 31st St 

7th floor 

New York, NY 10001 
212-244-2800 

FAX: 212-244-6204 
info@evergreene.com 
www.evergreene.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX; 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


FLOORING 


Specifier Products, Inc.- 
Manufacturers of 
STONECARPET" 

Edward W. Sexton, Sr. 

A decorative interior flooring 
system that offers maintenance, 
acoustical and design advantages 
with longevity. 

985 Graceland Avenue 

Des Plaines, IL 60016 
800-697-9109 

FAX: 847-827-1188 
www.stonecarpet.com 


HoLocaust MEMORIALS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials, Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


Fleming | Associates | 
Architects 

Scott Fleming 

5124 Poplar Ave. 

Suite 106 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-767-3924 

FAX; 901-767-7136 
thughes@flemingarchitects.com 
www.flemingarchitects.com 


www. FarrHANDFORM.COM 


Levin Brown & 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D. Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 
15 Greenspring Valley Road 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
markl@levinbrown.com 
www.levinbrown.com 


MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
Award-winning leadership in 

the programming, planning, 
and design for worship, religious 
education, recreation, and 
fellowship. 

2311 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 200 
Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 

www.mtfa.net 


Progressive AE 

James E. Vander Molen, AIA 
1811 4 Mile Road NE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664 

FAX: 616-361-1493 
jev@progressiveae.com 
www.progressiveae.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Holy Land Art Company 
Thomas Cleary 

12 Sullivan Street 

Westwood, NJ 07675 
800-334-3621 

FAX: 201-666-6069 
tom@holylandartcompany.com 
www.holylandartcompany.com 


Levin Brown & 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D. Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 
15 Greenspring Valley Road 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
markl@levinbrown.com 
www.levinbrown.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


INTERIOR/PLASTER 
MAINTENANCE 


Paul R. Schanbacher 
PO Box 5092 
Springfield, IL 62705 
217-528-8444 

FAX: 217-528-8452 
schan124@aol.com 


LIGHTING 

Herwig Lighting 
Donald F. Wynn 

PO Box 768 
Russellville, AR 72811 
479-968-2621 

FAX: 479-968-6422 
herwig@herwig.com 
www.herwig.com 


Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting. 

2709 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
info@orfieldlabs.com 
www.orfieldlabs.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


Efharisto Studio, Inc. 
Stephana Toomey, OP 
Liturgical consultation/design, 
collaborative process — includes 
education — design of worship 
space, liturgical appointments 
and artforms — new space or 
renovations. 

5130 Franklintown Road 
Baltimore, MD 21207 
410-448-1711 

FAX: 410-448-3259 
fharisto@charm.net 
www.efharistostudio.org 


RTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


Al Studio 
\rbava Chenicel, OP and 
‘1a Schiltz, OP 
sign of contemporary sacred 
ace, worship environments 
Wiking in form and focus 
05 1, Slena Heights Drive 
rian, MI 49221-1755 


AK: 517-266-4095 
Hu@tesnet.com 
esentations Synagogue 
‘ts & Furnishings 
ichael Berkowicz and 
nie Srolovitz 
yagogue ar and furnishings, 
ymorial walls, Holocaust 
mmorials, Meaningful and 
istic donor recognition walls 
9° Washington Street 
Vernon, NY 10554 
1-004-818) 
X 914-004-4044 
faghurn@aol.com 
Vw.aynagoruelumishings com 


orhees Design, Inc, 

dy Evans Voorhees 
Viditional, historicaland 

ntemporary litureical esha 

d consulting for sacred space 

J601 Springdale Street 

ile 205 

Intinegton Beach, CA 92649 
841-898-1505 

x: 714-899-4944 

idy@vorheesdesian.com 

vw.vorheesdesian.com 


chard 8, Vosko, Ph.D, 
1) Foxwood Drive South 
[ton Park, NY 12065-6822 
3-371-3009 
WX: 5B 371-43 
ysko@rvosko.com 
Hvw.rvosko.com 


MW VURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


Pearce 
urgical furnishings, within the 
vahamie Tradition and beyond, 
Wisitively designed and carefully 
Wi/ted 
75 EB, 27th Ave 
mniver, CO 80205-4527 
4294-0703 
IX: 303-294-0703 
‘ign@boykinpearce.com 
vw. boykinpearce.com 


‘yndy and Wynn 
at Wynn 
lisane in wood, wilh over &8 
ginal crafted desiens in-use for 
rship 
M9 Bethel Church Road 


ring City, PA 19475 


)495 4006 
610.933.6308 
idyancdwynn@aolcom 


dly Land Art Company 
omas Cleary 

Sullivan Street 

Batwood, N) 07675 
3594-3621 
» 201-000-6009 
n@holylandarteompany.com 
Ww. holylandartcompany.com 


Icarus Furniture 

Jim Lewis 

Furnishings, fine art, and interiors 
Jor worship. IIMAA and Bene 
desian awards, 

I5A Ath St, 

‘Troy, NY 121280 
SVA274-28684 

FAA: NA271-1164 
jimmer@nycap.rrcom 

WW). Cay US UniLure. com 


JHS Studios Inc, 
Kristine Parr 

IAO0 FM 2093 
Fredericksburg, 1 74624 
BOO 259-1642 

TAK: 630-997-7045 
kristine@ihsstudios.com 
www. ihisstudios.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berlowiez and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Syragoeue art add furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials, Meaning/uland 
artistic donor recognition walls 
229 Washington Street 

ML Vernon, NY 10554 

DA 608.818) 

TAX: 914-668-4044 
Synagrurn@aol.com 
WWw.synagoruelLrnish ings com 


Rambusch 
Decoration Company 
Martin V, Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07404 
201-333-2525 

PAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www, rearmnbusch com 


Wageoners, Inc, ~ Cushions 
Church seating and kneeling 
cushions our spectalty 

PO Box 1047 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1047 
800:396-7555 

TAX: 620-662. 0610 
Waeeoner@ourlownusa nel 
Www. peweushions.com 


LivurRGioat 
Vis burn/WEAVING 


The Katreen Bettencourt 
Studio Collection 
Meyer-Vogelpohl Co, 
Hand-weaving the contemporary 
vestment designs of retired 
liturgicalartist, Katreer 
Bellencourt 

O41) Julian Dr 
Cincinnatl, OH 45215 
800.543.0264 

FAX: 888-543-0264 
sandye@mychurchgoods.com 
www.mvehurcheoods.com 


The Holy Rood Guild 
Br, Emmanuel Morinelli 
Saint Joseph's Abbey 

167 N, Spencer Road 
Spencer, MA 01562-1233 
508-885-8750 

FAX: 508-885-8758 

www. holyroadguild.com 


MARBLE 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in C ICAO; Sarasord, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, aly, Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stalned/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
anid appolnlrnenls 

219 Grove St 

Evanston, IL, 60201 

200-524-7211 847-269-5933 

FAK: B47 2869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 

www, bottistudio.com 


MOSAICS 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios 1 Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diewo, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Haly. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservallon of 
stalned/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and Uppolnlinents 

O19 Grove St 

Evanston, IL, 60201 

800-524-7211 847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-469-5996 
boltli@bottistudio.com 

www. botlistudio.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, PL, 32805 
AO7-BA1-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aolcom 

www, jplercey,com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics, Bene and IPRAA award 
wine 

274 Kast Broadway 
Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
Inlo@kesslerstudios.com 

www. kesslerstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20h Street 

Vero Beach, Pl, 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 

www, pickelstudio,com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, crasismen, 
lighting engineers 

100 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, N) 07304 
201-333-2525 

PAX: 201-433-3355 
Vviggor@rambuseh,com 
www.rambusch.com 


Rohlf's Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H, Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlt1@aoleom 
www.rohitstudio,com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 £, Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19112 
877-709-106 

FAK: 215-247-2951 

wun willetglass.com 


RENOVATION/ 
RESTORATION 


The Art Of Glass, Inc. 
Kathy Jordan 

416 Media Station Rd 
Media, PA 19063 
ON0B91-7813 

FAX: 610-691-0150 
a091987@ao0l.com 

www. TheArtof{GlassInc.com 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chic ‘ago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/aceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove Sk 

Evanston, IL, 60201 
800°524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Burry & Amos, Inc. - 
Architects & Builders 

Robert A. Burry AIA, Architect 
Emphasizing the intrinsic process; 
architecture & construction 
sacralizing space for healing & 
worship as pilerimage. 

330 N, Institute 

Colorado Springs, CO. 80903 
719-687-6973 

FAX: 719-687-5421 
burry-amos@qwest.net 


D'Ambrosio Ecclesiastical 
Art Studios, Inc. 

Anthony D'Ambrosio 

PO Box 656 

Mt, Kisco, NY 10549 
914-666-6906 

FAX: 914-666-5735 
ada6206@aol.com 


Holy Land Art Company 
Thomas Cleary 

12 Sullivan Street 

Westwood, N}] 07675 
800-334-3621 

PAX: 201-666-6069 
tom@holylandartcompany.com 
www. holylandartcompany.com 


MITFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
Award-winning leadership in 
the programming, planning, 
and design for worship, religious 
education, recreation, and 
fellowship. 

2311 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 200 
Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-0616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mt{tanet 

www. mitta.net 


Rambusch 
Decoration Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-660-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Rohlf’s Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H. Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


SCULPTURE & 
DECORATIVE ART 
Botti Studio Of 
Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Burink Sculpture Studios 
Ruth Burink 

Custom designed liturgical art. 
1550 Woodmoor Drive 
Monument, CO 80132-9033 
719-481-0513 
ruth@burinksculpture.com 
www.burinksculpture.com 


Hart Classic Editions 
Contemporary Christian fine art 
reproductions, 

PO Box 2377 

Fallbrook, CA 92088 
800-487-4278 

FAX: 760-728-0879 
dahaughton@hartclassics.com 
www.hartclassics.com 


Holy Land Art Company 
Thomas Cleary 

12 Sullivan Street 

Westwood, NJ] 07675 
800-334-3621 

FAX: 201-666-6069 
tom@holylandartcompany.com 
www.holylandartcompany.com 


IHS Studios Inc. 
Kristine Parr 

1400 FM 2093 
Fredericksburg, TX 78624 
800-259-1842 

FAX: 830-997-7045 
kristine@ihsstudios.com 
www.ihsstudios.com 
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Lynn Kircher, Sculptor 
Lynn or jane Kircher 
Hieurative bronzes ard 
originalarl for parishes, either 
commissioned or from existing 
editions, Ponfollog Upon request 
HA) Costilla Ave., PO Box 53 
Jarose, CO PALE 

NYG A064 

ircher@armivo ret 

viv irc herse ulplire. con 


STAINED CLASS 


Acacia Art Glass Studios 
Lucinda Shaw 

Design and fabrication of 
stained glass windows and wall 
Installations 

1000 Chestnut Ave, Suite 446 
Baltimore, MD 212711 

NID AG/ AD AB 
acaclamnid@aolcom 


Architectural 

Stained Glags, Ine, 

Jef G. Smith 

Highest quality destan and 
Craflamanship since 1977 
Tiree line ITAA honor award 
reciplent 

VO Woe 46 
hort Davis, 1™ 
AAPAZOSAAN 
PAM: A42A26-3466 
jus@archslulassine com 
www archalulassine com 


‘The Art Of Glass, Ine. 
Kathy Jordan 

16 Media Station Wal 
Media, PA 128064 

OOO) JA 

1AM GIO HOLO1SO 

AH ION / Gay ihoom 

www theArtolGlassine com 


Botti Studie Of 

Architectural Arts, Ine, 

Hlore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios tn Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
ond Agropoli, aly. Fabrication, 
festoratfon/conservalion of 
stained/fae eled wlass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
CH appolnlnents 

019 Grove Sl 

I vaniston, Ih 60201 
BOO-524-7211/HA7-469-5944 

FAX) BAZ-HG9-5996 
hotli@bottistudio corm 

www holtistudio.com 
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Hrooles Art Glass, Ine 
Steve Hrooks 

HAL 1/21, Miller 
Springteld, Ih 62702 
J17-7H0.0594 

FAN! 217-789-6424 
aliulassone@aal com 
Www brooksartelass com 


The Cavallini Co., Ine, 
Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
Stained, fav efed glass, mosales, 
historic restoration protection 
glass, Serving (he Southwest 
RINE 1054 

M0 Predericksbure Rea 

San Antonio, 1X 7k201 a8? 
HOO 72 VAG 

VAX: 210-747-1864 
Cavallinis@aal cam 

www cavalliniatidios corm 
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David Wilson Design 
David Wilson 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

FAX: 607-394-7065 
mail@davidwilsondesign.com 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


Jean-Jacques Duval 

River Road 

Saranac, NY 12981 
518-293-7827 

PAK: 518-293-8556 

jean jacques@duvalstudio.com 
Mark Eric Gulsrud 

4309 Tahoma Place West 
University Place, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 

FAX: 253-565-5981 
markgulsrud@aolcom 
www. markericgulsrud.com 


Hunt Stained 

Glass Studios Inc. 
Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 West Carson Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
M2-391-1796 

FAX: 412-491-1560 
hunisg@msn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisaclas, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 

FAX: 845-359-0062 
harriart@rockland net 
www. harriethyams.com 


IHS Studios Inc, 
Kristine Parr 

1400 FM 2093 
Fredericksburg, 1X 78624 
BOD-259-1842 

FAX: 830-997-7045 
kristine@ihsstudios.com 
www ihsstucios.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 42805 
AQ7-B4A1-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aolcom 

www jplercey. com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

200 South Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800.445.8476 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
djudson@judsonstudios.com 
www juidsonstucdios.com 


Victoria Kearney 

160 Concord Street 
Antrim, NH 03440 
603-588-2378 
kearmill@mettelecom.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc, 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics, Bene and IFRAA award 
wihirier 

273 Last Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
514-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 

www kesslerstudios.com 


Jerry Krauski 

Liturgical Environments Co. 
Specializing in faceted, carved, 
and leaded architectural glass. 
10814 W. County Hwy B 

Hayward, WI 54843 
800-449-8554/715-462-3097 

FAK: 715-462-3481 
sales@liturgicalenvironments.com 
www.liturgicalenvironments.com 


J&R Lamb Studios 

Donald Samick 

Custom design is our specialty. 
862 Van Houten Avenue 
Clifton, NJ 07013 
877-700-LAMB 

FAX: 973-916-9945 
info@lambstudios.com 
www.lambstudios.com 


C. Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 

FAX: 215-247-3184 
czlsg@earthlink. net 
czlawrence.com 


Ellen Mandelbaum Glass Art 
AIA, IFRAA Religious Art Awards. 
Original glass art helps create an 
atmosphere for worship. 

39-49 46th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 

FAX: 718-361-8154 
emga@ix.netcom.com 
emeglassart.com 


Maureen McGuire 

Design Associates, Inc. 
Maureen McGuire 
Contemporary designs 
figurative, symbolic or abstract. 
Fused glass crosses and 
furnishings. ALL faiths. 

924 E. Bethany Home Rd. 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 

FAX: 602-277-0203 
maureen@ 
maureenmeguiredesigns.com 
maureenmeguiredesigns.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL. 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Pike Stained 

Glass Studios, Inc. 
Valerie O'Hara, 
President & Designer 
180 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, NY 14604 
585-546-7570 

FAX: 585-546-7581 
Rambusch 
Decoration Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, N}) 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 
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Rohlf’s Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H. Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Arthur Stern 

Arthur Stern Studios 

Winner of five AIA/IFRAA design 
awards, as well as Bene awards. 
1075 Jackson Street 

Benicia, CA 94510 
707-745-8480 

FAX: 707-745-8480 
arthur@arthurstern.com 
www.arthurstern.com 


Whitney Stained 

Glass Studio, Inc. 

James Whitney 

2530 Superior Ave. East 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-348-1616 

FAX: 216-348-1116 
info@whitneystainedglass.com 
www.whitneystainedglass.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


Wilmark Studios, Inc. 
Mark Liebowitz 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 


Studio Winterich 
Daniel Winterich 

29 Weller Ct. 

Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
925-943-5755 

FAX: 925-943-5455 
dw@winterich.com 
www.winterich.com 


STEEPLES & CUPOLAS 


Munns Manufacturing Inc. 
Shane Larson 

Custom fabricated aluminum 
steeples, cupolas and more! 
PO Box 477 

Garland, UT 84312 
435-257-5673 

FAX: 435-257-3842 
shane@munnsmfg.com 
www.munnsmfg.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rohlf’s Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H. Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


Wilmark Studios, Inc. 
Mark Liebowitz 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS | 


Levin Brown & 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D. Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 
15 Greenspring Valley Road 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
markl@levinbrown.com 
www.levinbrown.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


hitectural 
‘ernatives, Inc. 

bert L. Rogers 

) Professional Park Drive 
leo 

icksburg, VA 24060 
9552-1300 

X: 5A0-552-0436 
gers@archalt.com 
vw.archall.com 


88 Architects Chartered 
ger Bass 


Lean, VA 22401 
4-506-1390 

Xx: 703-506-2109 
is.architects@verizon. net 
vw.bassarchitects.com 


ste/Corkern Architects, PA 
eg Beste, AIA 

Westbury Park Way 

te 202 

iffton, SC 29910 
3-757-4236/800-432-8285 

K; 843-757-4237 
)gbeste@aol.com 

vw. bestearchitects.com 


yer Blinder Belle 
chitects + Planners LLP 
xinne Leighton 

East 11th Street 

w York, NY 10003 
2777-7800 

KX: 212-475-7424 
eighton@bbbarch.com 

vw. beyerblinderbelle.com 


uf 


Box 1216 

pleton, WI 54912-1216 
(0-7 30-9200 

WX: 920-730-9230 
)@birschbach.com 

vw. birschbach.com 


sell 

Jorge Bissell 

Surgical consultants, planners 
Nd designers of sacred spaces, 
ym remodels and additions to 
yjor complexes 

22 Via Lido 

wport Beach, CA 92663 
9-675-9901 

WK: 949-675-9962 
Farch@aol.com 

own Teefey & Associates 
‘Ichitects, PC 

tk W. Brown 

YO Telegraph Rd. 

ite 2700 

omfleld Hills, MI 48302 

B 046-8877 

» 248-646-4605 

h@usol.com 

w. blaa.net 
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ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 


Burry & Amos, Inc. - 
Architects & Builders 

Robert A. Burry AIA, Architect 
Emphasizing the intrinsic process; 
architecture & construction 
sacralizing space for healing & 
worship as pilgrimage. 

330 N. Institute 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
719-687-6973 

FAX: 719-687-5421 
burry-amos@qwest.net 


CCBG Architects, Inc. 
Brian Cassidy, AIA 

818 North First Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85004 
602-258-2211 

FAX: 602-255-0909 
info@ccbg-arch.com 
www.ccbe-arch.com 


CCBG Architects, Inc. 
Darrold Davis, AIA 
2310A Kettner Boulevard 
San Diego, CA 92101 
619-234-2212 

FAX: 619-234-2255 
www.ccbe-arch.com 
info@ccbg-arch.com 


Cone * Kalb + 

Wonderlick, PC 

Richard C. Kalb, 

Dennis N. Wonderlick 

Offices in Chicago and Madison. 
“Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

1144 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60607 
312-491-9400 | 608-231-9054 
FAX: 312-491-8971 | 608-231-9054 
www.ckwarchitects.com 


Craig Gaulden Davis 
Ronald E. Geyer, AIA 
PO Box 2527 
Greenville, SC 29602 
864.242.0761 

FAX: 864-233-2319 
rgeyer@cgdarch.com 
www.cedarch.com 


Davidson + Seals Architects 
Robert Davidson 

Design of spaces for worship, 
education and fellowship. 

5767 Broadway 

Oakland, CA 94618 
510-658-7010 

FAX: 510-658-7030 
bobson@dsarcht.com 
www.dsarcht.com 


Martin A. De Sapio, AIA 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space 
environments, New facilities, 
additions, renovations and 
restorations. 

2705, Main Street 
Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 

FAX: 908-788-6877 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 


Dominy + Associates 
Architects @ 
domusstudio LLP 

2150 W. Washington Street 
Suite 303 

San Diego, CA 92110 
800-939-9393, 

FAX: 619-692-9394 
info@domusstudio.com 
www.domusstudio.com 


Donham & Sweeney, Inc. - 
Architects 

Examples: St. Paul's Church, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; First 
Parish Church, Saco, Maine; 
Christ Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 

68 Harrison Avenue 

Boston, MA 02111 
617-423-1400 

FAX: 617-423-2939 

bdonham@ 
donhamandsweeney.com 
www.donhamandsweeney.com 


Finegold Alexander + 
Associates Inc. 

Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 
Recipient of three Religious Art & 
Architecture Design Awards and 
the Edward S. Frey Award. 

77 North Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 

617-227-9272 

FAX; 617-227-5582 
mnf@faainc.com 
www.faainc.com 


Fleming | Associates | 
Architects 

Scott Fleming 

5124 Poplar Ave. 

Suite 106 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-767-3924 

FAX: 901-767-7136 
sfleming@flemingarchitects.com 
www.flemingarchitects.com 


Fuller Architectural 
John M. Fuller, AIA 
68 Court Square 

Suite 200 

Mocksville, NC 27028 
336-751-0400 

FAX: 336-751-1660 
fullerarch@aol.com 


Graham & Hyde 
Architects, Inc. 

James M. Graham 

Master planning, architecture 
and interior design for religious 
and educational facilities. 
1010 Clocktower Drive 
Springfield, IL 62704 
217-787-9380 

FAX: 217-793-6465 
ghi@gh-inc.com 


Aaron G. Green & 
Associates, Inc. 

Jan Novie, President 

5 Third Street 

Suite 224 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
415-777-0530 

FAX: 415-777-1014 
jnovie@agaarchitects.com 


Groth Design Group 
Mike Groth, AIA 

N58 W6181 Columbia Rd, 
PO Box 332 

Cedarburg, WI 53012 
262-377-8001 

FAX: 262-377-8003 
info@gde-architects.com 
www.gde-architects.com 


HH Architects 

Jerry L. Halcomb, AIA 
5910 N. Central Expressway 
Suite 1200 

Dallas, TX 75206 
972-404-1034 

FAX: 972-404-1036 
jhalcomb@hharchitects.com 
hharchitects.com 


Hiscutt & Associates Inc. 
Vicki Derum 

Architecture, programming, 
master planning, space planning, 
new facilities, additions, 
renovations, interior design, 
throughout the Southeast. 
2550 Northwinds Pkwy. 

Suite 140 

Alpharetta, GA 30004 
770-753-8787 

FAX: 770-753-0285 
vderum@hiscuttassociates.com 
www.hiscuttassociates.com 


Huff-Morris Architects, PC 
James E. Byerly 

Designing excellence in religious 
architecture since 1930. 

8 North First Street 

Richmond, VA 23219 
804-343-1505 

FAX: 804-343-1619 
architecture@huffmorris.com 


Kenyon and Associates 
Architects, Inc. 

Leslie H. Kenyon 

735 N. Knoxville Avenue 
Peoria, IL 61602 
309-674-7121 

FAX: 309-674-7146 
kenyon@a5.com 
www.kenyonarchitects.com 


Kerns Group 

Architecture, P.C. 

Brian J. Frickie, AIA 

Innovative design (IFRAA Award 
winner), bottom-line results and 
church experience since 1974, 
4600 North Fairfax Dr. 

Suite 100 

Arlington, VA 22203 
703-528-1150 

FAX: 703-528-1151 
bfrickie@kernsgroup.com 
www.kernsgroup.com 


LaBella Associates, P.C. 
300 State Street 
Rochester, NY 14614 
585-454-6110 

FAX; 585-454-3066 
rhealy@labellapc.com 
www.labellapc.com 
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Levin Brown & 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D, Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 
15 Greenspring Valley Road 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
markl@levinbrown.com 
www.levinbrown.com 


Loving & Campos 
Architects, Inc. 

Religious facility design 
since 1976, 

245 Yenacio Valley Rd. 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
925-944-1626 

FAX: 925-944-1666 
pnelson@loving-campos.com 
www.loving-campos.com 


Melotte-Morse-Leonatti, Ltd. 
Richard R. Morse, AIA 
Architectural feasibility, planning, 
design, budgets, historic 
restoration, new construction, 
mold remediation, asbestos, lead 
paint testing. 

213 1/2 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9515 

FAX: 217-789-9518 
architect@mml-adg.com 
www.mmladg.com 


Merritt McPherson 
Cieslak, PC 

Ronald Cieslak 
Specialists in church 
facility design. 

33750 Freedom Rd. 
Farmington, MI 48335 
248-476-3614 

FAX: 248-476-1374 
mmc@mmcarchitects.com 
www.mmcearchitects.com 


John Miller Architects 
John Miller, AIA 
Award-winning architecture, 
planning, interior design 
and furnishings for 
religious communities of all 
denominations. 

105 Fremont Ave. 

Los Altos, CA 94022 
650-941-2222 

FAX: 650-941-5997 
jmarch@jmarch.com 
www.jmarch.com 


J. Patrick Mitchell + Architect 
Specializes in church planning, 
design and consulting. 

12620 120th Ave. NE 

Suite 208 

Kirkland, WA 98034 
425-821-6090 

FAX: 425-821-0467 
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MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
Award-winning leadership in 
the programming, planning, 
and design for worship, religious 
education, recreation, and 
fellowship. 

2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 

www.imtfa.net 


Neal Prince & Partners 
Architects, Inc. 

Gable D. Stubbs, AIA 
Church architecture, master 
planning and interiors 
110 West North St 
Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 

FAX: 864-233-4027 
gable@neal-prince.com 
www.neal-prince.com 


Plunkett Raysich 
Architects, LLP 
Mark Herr 

10850 West Park Place 
Milwaukee, WI 53224 
414-359-3060 

FAX: 414-359-3070 
mherr@prarch.com 
www.prarch.com 


Progressive AE 

James E. Vander Molen, AIA 
1811 4 Mile Road NE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664 

FAX: 616-361-1493 
jev@progressiveae.com 

www. progressiveae.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Ilene R. Tyler, FAIA 

Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

219-1/2 N. Main St. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
734-663-5888 

FAX: 734-663-5004 
qea-mi@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Baird M. Smith, AIA 
Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

1214 Twenty-eighth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-298-6700 

FAX: 202-298-6666 
gea-dc@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 
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For details contact: Dr. Donald J. Bruggink 
Western Seminary, 101 E 13th St, Holland, MI 49423 
donb@westernsem.edu, 616-392-8555, x145 
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Vincent S. Riggi, Architect 
IFRAA award-winning firm with 
71 years experience in design, 
facility maintenance and master 
planning. 

512 N. Blakely Street 

Dunmore, PA 18512 
570-961-0357 

FAX: 570-969-0195 
vsrarchitects@aol.com 
www.riggiarchitects.com 


Schickel Design Company 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 
210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
schickeldesign@schickeldesign. 
com 

www.schickeldesign.com 


Solomon + Bauer 
Architects Inc. 

Stuart B. Solomon 

63 Pleasant Street 
Watertown, MA 02472 
617-924-8200 

FAX: 617-924-6685 
info@solomonbauer.com 
www.solomonbauer.com 


Stauder Architects 

Daniel Stauder 

Four generations of excellence in 
religious architecture. 

106 W. Madison Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63122 
314-966-4774 

FAX: 314-966-4207 
dan@stauderarchitecture.com 
www.stauderarchitecture.com 
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For materials, contact: 

Tanja Franke 

The Duke Endowment 

100 N. Tryon Street, Suite 3500 
Charlotte, NC 28202 
704.927.2252/704.376.9336 fax 
tfranke@tde.org 


Sullivan Architecture, PC 
John P. Sullivan, FAIA 
Architectural design services: 
including project programming 
and site planning for new 
buildings, renovations and 
restorations. 

115 Stevens Ave. 

Valhalla, NY 10595 
914-747-4004 

FAX: 914-747-4919 
jpsfaia@sullivanarch.com 


Walton and Associates 
Architects, PC 

Don R. Walton, AIA 

Master planning, programming, 
architecture for religious 

and educational facilities, all 
denominations. Over 30 years’ 
experience. 

1227 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62703 
888-544-5888 

FAX: 217-544-1851 
don@waltonarchitects.com 
www.waltonarchitects.com 


Weber Murphy Fox 
Douglas Hoffman 

Our specialty is early planning 
studies and complete church 
design and construction. 

1801 East Ninth Street 


Suite 1500 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-3700 

FAX: 216-623-3710 
dhoffman@webermurphyfox.com 
www.webermurphyfox.com 


The Jury Panel: 
Chair / Author Judith Dupré, Mamaroneck, NY 

Liturgical Design / John Buscemi, Buscemi and Buscemi, Albany, WI 
Clergy / Dr. James Howell, Myers Park UMC, Charlotte, NC 

Artist / Michael Mills, Advent Lutheran Church, Toronto Canada 
Architect / Frances Halsband, Halsband and Kliment, New York, NY 


Application Deadline: 6/11/2004 
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Williamson Pounders 
Architects, PC 

James F. Williamson 
Complete architectural services; 
master planning, new facilities, 
additions and renovations, 
historic preservation: 
emphasizing collaborative 
approach. 

88 Union Avenue 

Suite 900 

Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-4433 

FAX: 901-527-4478 
jfw@wparchitects.com 
www.wparchitects.com 


Steven Winter Associates, 
Inc. 

Michael J. Crosbie 

Expertise in energy conservation 
and accessibility. 

50 Washington Street 
Norwalk, CT 06854 
203-857-0200 

FAX: 203-852-0741 
mcrosbie@swinter.com 
www.swinter.com 
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LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 


“! don’t like modern art (or architecture)” is an 
opinion I hear expressed over and over. | have 
always admired curator Frederick Walkey’s reply: 
“But don’t you wish you could?” Lacking any art 
education or experience, many adults might say 
this, but one can sometimes detect a certain wist- 
i ee fulness in their voices. 

t | remember well an incident when a parishioner 
=ked artist Louise Nevelson (who had created a much publicized chapel 
f)this woman’s church), “Does your abstract mural stand for the 12 dis- 
<Hles?” And Nevelson answered, “Or the 12 tribes of Israel, or the birds in 
®} air, or whatever your imagination wants it to be.” 
What can be done to educate current parishioners and clergy in the 
( s? Anew book entitled, Calling Church and Seminary into the Twenty- 
®t Century by Donald E. Messer, the President of Iliff School of Theology 
)Penver, Colorado, addresses this problem. He strongly disagrees with 
E}se who claim the ultraliberalization of seminaries is regrettable. 
Nsser declares that change in seminaries, whether evangelical or lib- 
41, is absolutely necessary. Ever increasing numbers of women, ethnic 
Mhorities, and gays have brought their experiences and belief systems 

d ) seminaries with a psychic energy that must be absorbed, and not 
t By absorbed but celebrated and recognized as equal. 

& sometimes take seminaries for granted and forget that there 
iis a not too distant time when all that was needed for ministry was 
Glhear the “call.” Consequently, a certain tension about the educa- 
1 of a minister existed between the churches and the seminaries. 
fpologian H. Richard Niebuhr urged seminaries to be the centers of 
Hellectualism in religion and philosophy. It is interesting that today 
‘ ular colleges and universities are including more and more depart- 
| nts of religious studies in their curricula. But sadly, so few young 
bple are entering seminaries that smaller churches may have to post 
Wht of Business” signs soon. 

ut | hasten to say that there are encouraging signs. The new world of 

nmunication holds the promise of being a bridge between churches, 

inaries, and secular academia. 
1) was excited recently to visit Hebrew College, the first full-time trans- 
nominational rabbinical college in the U.S. Part of my excitement 
is a new building, designed by Moshe Safdie on a wooded site adja- 

t to Andover-Newton Theological School in Newton, Massachusetts. 


i 


Wisident David Gordis and Rabbi Arthur Green point out that the pro- 


i 


)\m includes not only training in ritual (speaking, teaching, counseling), 


“4 also the practical (communal organizations, hospitals, day schools), 


iD the spiritual (development of their own faith and what it means to 
4m). Jewish diversity is celebrated but interfaith issues are of increas- 
J interest and concern. Students from Andover-Newton take classes at 


pew College, and vice versa. 


\ 
f 
: 


avid M. Greenhaw, President of Eden Theological Seminary in Webster 


i 


ves, Missouri, tells me that Eden is having conversations about the 


ib of the visual arts in its curriculum. The hope is to possibly establish 
me work in religious architecture. 

hicago Theological Seminary’s Genet Soule, Assistant Vice President 
tes, “A program in the transformative arts will not live by itself in a 
) labeled ‘the arts.’ We have become convinced that arts education is a 
iRical piece of our whole curricular commitment. Arts education must 
entral to the theological work of faculty and students.” 
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And what encouraging is happening in the churches? The United 
Church News reports that a Congregational Church in Centerport, New 
York, purchased a rug with memorial funds, which was based on an oil 
painting in the Guggenheim Museum, and many people did not like 
it. But the children did. One second grade boy expressed his opinion: 
“It looks like cubism to me.” This lack of knowledge on the adults’ part 
precipitated much embarrassed discussion of the arts and their rela- 
tion to the church. 

A U.C.C/Presbyterian Church in North Philadelphia has begun an 
unfolding program called City Vision. A first project ended in a three- 
story ceramic tile mosaic that establishes a sense of beauty in a 
low-income community. 

Something is happening. Things are undergoing change, and | am 
reminded of the Wallace Stevens poem: 


They said you have a blue guitar 
You do not play things as they are 
The man replied, “Things as they are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar.” 
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dir? us this Fall a an IFRAA conference on how. the sacred places 
that we experience offer transcendence and ye a 
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New York, NY — 
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